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An interview with FRANK BUCK, the famous game hunter 


LIVE TIGERS PREFERRED 


The speaker was Frank Buck, who 

has caught more animals in strange 
parts of the world, and brought them 
back alive and kicking to this country 
than any one else. 

Mr. Buck was taking some time off 
in his office, or rather, I should say, 
his New York office. For such is the 
nature of his business, that any place 
in the world must become his office at 
a minute’s notice, whether it is a native 
hut in the tiger-infested Malayan jun- 


I? no hero—just a business man.” 





beaten. His eyes are surrounded by 
small, deep lines as are all eyes that 
have squinted at the sun for years. It 
is, indeed, the face of a hunter; and, 
once this fact had struck me, I realized 
how small a part of him were the suave- 
ly tailored clothes and the luxurious 
New York surroundings. 

“Yes,” repeated Frank Buck, “just 
a business man. I’m really no different 
from a trapper who brings back the 
hides of the fur-bearing animals.” 

I felt that there was a lot of differ- 


gle, or a hotel room in Singapore, that 
famous town at the other end of civ- 
ilization. 

At this particular time, I had trailed 


FRANK BUCK WITH A 
CUDDLY HONEY BEAR 


By 


ence between bringing back a tiger rug 
and returning with what was inside of 
one. I said so. 

“There's no doubt about that,” he 








the famous animal collector to his lair 
atop Radio City, a huge and roomy office 
with a twilight New York sun finding its last golden rays 
reflected on the great mahogany desk. 

When in Rome, do as the Romans do. The white sun 
helmet, the khaki shorts, and the pistol had given way to 
a regular business suit. And, rather than talking to Ali, his 
Number One Boy on the animal expeditions, Frank Buck 
was calmly giving dictation to a stenographer who might 
have been making her pothooks in any New York office. 
There was nothing which seemed appropriate to the strange 
letter he was writing. 

Yet, when I entered, he was dictating, “Dear Sir: In regard 
to the royal Bengal tiger and the tapir which you ordered—" 

There were only 
two things, I 
thought, that 
branded Frank 
Buck as different 
from any one of a 
thousand well-to- 
do business men 
in New York. 
One was the na- 
ture of that letter, 
and the other was 
his face. It is an 
outdoor face, tan- 
ned and weather- 


DEE LOWRANCE 


MR. BUCK MAKES FRIENDS WITH A PRIMA DONNA AMONG MONKS 


































































agreed, ‘‘but it’s a matter of training. 
Once a tiger was trapped in Johore, 
and I had a hard time convincing the natives they must not 
kill it. Their motives were very much the same as yours 
would be—a dead carpet was simpler! They finally agreed 
to help me bring him out alive. It was just a question of 
knowing how to handle the animal. As a matter of fact, 
in demonstrating this to the natives, I nearly lost my life.” 

“What happened?” I asked. 

“The tiger was in a deep pit, and I had to get him roped 
up and a cage dropped over his head. Then I had to go down 
and hammer the door of the cage shut. I jumped in and 
called for the hammer and nails. They had been misplaced, 
so I had the experience of being ten feet below the surface 
of the earth, with 
a man-eater plung- 
ing at the small 
wooden door that 
separated us. My 
hopes were as flim- 
sy as the door. 
Ali, my Number 
One Boy, finally 
found the hammer 
and nails and slid 
down to help me, 
but the intervef- 
ing two minutes 
were like hours.” 
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READY TO START ON A SAFARI INTO THE JUNGLE 


“And still,” I remarked, ‘you say your work is just a 
business.”’ 

Frank Buck shrugged. ‘‘Sure.” 

If we take him at his word and consider his work a 
business, the fact remains that it’s a unique industry. The 
product to be sold consists of every form of wild life known, 
whether a great lumbering elephant, a brilliantly plumaged 
bird, or a savagely hissing snake. The buyers are the zoos, 
circus owners, and movie magnates. This business isn’t cen- 
tralized in any particular spot. It’s wherever Frank Buck 
happens to be, whether in a market place in Calcutta, or 
aboard a liner bound for the United States. 

It’s hard to say how Frank Buck found himself in this 
sort of work. It just seemed natural that he should drift 
in that direction; that every step he took, from the 
time he was born in Gainesville, Texas, should lead 
him closer to the colorful position he holds to-day. 

In the first place, he was born of pioncer parents, 
still hale and hearty, and this might account for his 
restless energy. He himself might be called a pioneer 
as he has crossed the Pacific forty times, and circumnavi- 
gated the entire world five times. 

When young Frank was still a boy, the family moved 
to the suburbs of Dallas, and they built a home not far 
from a densely wooded area. Theodore Roosevelt began his 
big game hunting when, as a boy, he was tremendously in- 
terested in collecting specimens of nature, and, in the same 
way, Buck’s interest started in this little Texas outpost, 
where he made daily trips through his first “jungles.” He 
had heard of a man in Rochester, New York who actually 
paid fifty cents for each rattlesnake delivered alive, from 
which he manufactured a snake-oil remedy for rheumatism, 
and also did a thriving business in supplying medicine shows 
with live snakes. 

To a small boy in Texas it seemed incredible that anyone 
would pay a whole silver ‘‘cartwheel’’ for two rattlers, but 
he found it to be happily true, and thereafter young Frank 
was always in funds, to the envy of his mystified schoolmates. 

The next business venture which the boy conducted 
marked one of the few departures of his career from the 
practice of capturing animals alive, that later he was to adopt 
formally. Tom Green County, Texas offered a bounty of two 
dollars and a half for every coyote scalp delivered at the 
courthouse. The coyotes had grown bolder and bolder, en- 
tering chicken yards in ranch enclosures, and had even gone 
so far as to bring down several calves. Hence the high 
bounty. 

There wasn’t any system in catching those coyotes. It was 
just a matter of hit or miss. But young Buck devised a plan. 
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FIRST BELOW: FRANK BUCK INSPECTS 
THE RUDE, BUT SKILLFULLY MADE, LOG 
TRAP IN WHICH HE EXPECTS TO SNARE 
A TIGER AND BRING IT BACK ALIVE 


SECOND BELOW: AFTER THE TIGER IS 
CAUGHT, HE IS LASHED TO THE FLOOR 
OF HIS TRAP, THE TOP AND SIDES ARE 
CUT AWAY, AND NATIVE BEARERS CARRY 
HIS FALLEN MAJESTY BACK TO CAMP 
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LOADING A RHINO ABOARD THE SHIP THAT WILL BRING HIM 
TO AMERICA. INTERESTED SPECTATORS WATCH HIS ADVENT 
THROUGH THE AIR, BUT HE IS DISDAINFULLY INDIFFERENT 
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IN OVAL ABOVE: AN ELE- 
PHANT AT THE END OF HIS 
ROPE! THE SMALLEST ONE 
EVER BROUGHT BACK TO 
AMERICA IS CAREFULLY UN- 
LOADED ON THE PIER 





ABOVE: A FEROCIOUS MAN- 
EATING CROCODILE, ROPED 
AND TIED TO A POLE, IS 
STARTED OFF TO THE ZOO 


LEFT: A GIBBON MONKEY 
FROM THE MALAY STATES 
IN A CONTEMPLATIVE MOOD 


FRANK BUCK WITH A RARE 
ARGUS PHEASANT FROM 
THE MALAY PENINSULA 
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WHEN THIS TRAP IS SPRUNG, THERE LL BE A BAGFUL OF MONKEYS 


When a calf had been butchered, Frank would tie the freshly 
removed skin to one end of a lariat, and fasten the other end 
to his saddle pommel. He then rode over a considerable area, 
ending his trip at a pitfall which he had previously dug. 
The coyotes would pick up the scent and follow it to the 
ditch. Frank would be waiting for them, pick them off, and 
present the scalps at the courthouse. 

Although Buck is known chiefly as a collector of animals, 
it is important to remember that this represents only a por- 
tion of the business that he transacts. He is tremendously in- 
terested in birds. Feathered creatures were one of his earliest 
boyhood fancies, and he used to make comfortable little 
sums by selling the bright plumaged cardinals in his aviary. 
It was the birds, in fact, that induced him to make his first 
expedition to the tropics. The trip proved so profitable that 
he decided to go in for collecting on a large scale. 

Some of the experiments that he has conducted with his 
birds have been fascinating. Parrots, once they have been 
taught to speak, always “bring home the crackers.’” Why 
not, thought Buck, teach another bird to talk like a parrot ? 
He answered his question in all seriousness by trying to make 
a magnificent paradise bird talk—and he nearly succeeded. 

The paradise bird had been named ‘‘The Earl of Dobo,” 
his birthplace having been the forest near Dobo, capital of 
the Aru islands. Buck decided that the bird needed another 
teacher beside himself, so he procured a hill mina, which 
is a coal black bird, an inveterate mimic and a more adept 
talker than any parrot. He decided to give the Earl a vocabu- 
lary capable of expressing the friendly phrase, ‘Hello, how’s 
business ?’’ But let Frank Buck tell the story himself! 

“Without much difficulty I got the mina, which I dubbed 
‘Gabby,’ to repeat this phrase over and over. Whenever any- 
body came near Gabby’s cage, the mina would flutter against 
the wire and fix its beady eyes on the visitor, shrieking in an 
unending repetition its call: ‘Hello, hello, hello! How's 
business ? How’s business ?’ 

“Each time Gabby would be rewarded by a bit of banana. 
When Gabby was satisfactorily schooled, I brought in the 
Earl of Dobo. Side by side hung the two cages for weeks. 
Gabby chattered volubly all day long, and the Earl could not 
fail to be impressed with the fact that, every time anybody 
came into the room, Gabby’s vocal effort was rewarded with 
a tasty gift of some enticing dainty. All visitors were in- 
structed to go to the Earl’s cage and repeat the phrase, ‘Hello, 
how’s business?’ At the same time, each one would hold out 
a tiny piece of rambutan, a jungle fruit which the paradise 
bird craves beyond any other delicacy. But so long as the bird 
remained unresponsive, he got nothing but a look at the 
morsel. 

“It was a month or so before the Earl showed that the 
idea had penetrated his conceited (Continued on page 42) 


Things began to happen at tranquil 
Shadow Rest when Penny, with her 
flaer for thrills, came to visit 


THE LIGHT 
IN THE 
VALLEY 


by 


HENRIETTA OTIS SHAW 


\ ) THEN Mr. Callendar shut off the engine, a little 
hot from the long climb, and said, “Here we are 
—this is Shadow Rest,” Penny was the first to leap 
from the car. Her lithe figure was already poised on a low 
boulder, and she was delightedly sniffing the keen mountain 
air by the time Croft could get his long legs out and go 
around to open the door for her politely. Mr. and Mrs. 
Callendar got out of the front seat, and Bea, who had been 
sitting between her brother and her guest, was last. 

“Like it?” asked Bea. 

Penny took in at a glance the gray stone house that looked 
as though it had grown out of the flank of the mountain, 
the rock garden at her left, and the untouched grove of oak 
and chestnut beyond. “I love it!” she exclaimed. ‘I adore 
it! Mrs. Callendar, thank you a thousand million times for 
inviting me.” 

“Oh, Penny, it’s such fun having you here, and finding 
you the same. I was afraid you might have grown up.” 

“Not me!” declared Penny. “Where’s my suitcase? I 
can’t wait to begin my visit.” 

“I'm bringing it,” said Croft. 

Penny sprang down from her boulder. “I can take it,” 
she said, stretching out her hand, but Croft swung it away 
from her and strode on ahead. 

Croft had not been particularly enthusiastic about wel- 
coming his sister’s friend. He remembered a guest of the 
previous summer who had been wont to catch her dress in 
barbed wire fences, and to wail pers “Oh, Craw-oft! 
Please help me.” But in spite of a slight prejudice against 
red hair, Croft was obliged to admit to himself that this girl 
had points in her favor. She didn’t wait for a fellow to open 
doors for her, and she was not too helpless to carry her own 
suitcase. Even her hair, he decided, wasn’t so bad. She had 
impatiently pulled off the chic little brown traveling hat 
she had worn when the Callendars had met her at the train, 
and now, with the afternoon sun shining through the tree 
trunks, the mop of red-brown curls was turned to copper. 

‘See our view?” remarked Mr. Callendar as they reached 
the stone terrace that led to the front door. A few obstructing 
trees had been cut away and, from where she stood, Penny 
could look across a fertile, checkered valley to the blue range 
beyond. 

“Oh!” she breathed. 

“Glad you like it!” said Mr. Callendar. 








“I do. Do you know I never saw a mountain before— 
much less was ever on one.” 

Bea’s dancing blue eyes and dimples reflected her friend’s 
enthusiasm. ‘“There are lots of views,” she said. “Some even 
nicer than this one.” 

“In fact,” added Mrs. Callendar, “scenery is about all we 
have to offer. Nothing really ever happens.” 

“It will now, I guess,” said Penny. They had passed into 
the long living room with its great stone fireplace laid with 
logs ready for lighting, its comfortable, cretonne-covered 
chairs, and colorful rugs. 

“What did you mean by that, Penny?” asked Bea. 

“Oh,” exclaimed Penny, “things always do happen to 
me. In quite unexpected places. Like public libraries.” 

“Gracious!” laughed Mrs. Callendar, stopping to arrange 
a vase of bluebells. ‘““You sound alarming, Penny.” 

“She sounds promising,” amended Croft. ‘“What about 
the public library?” 

“Well, I was in one last winter when a man shot at 
another man. And a lady fainted.” 

“Goodness, I don’t blame her,”’ exclaimed Bea. “Didn't 
you feel like fainting yourself?” 

‘“"Who—me?” ejaculated Penny in high scorn. “The other 
man wasn’t hurt much—just his arm. Anyway, I don’t faint.” 

“T'll bet you don’t,” commented Croft. “Want me to put 
the car in the garage, Dad?” It was a sore point with Croft 
that, being not quite sixteen, he was not allowed to drive 
the car, except occasionally to run it into the garage. His 
father said, ““No, thank you,” and left to do it himself, but 
Croft hoped that Penny was impressed. 
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Illustrated by VERE CLERE 





CROFT STRODF AHEAD. AT THE DOOR OF THE CABIN HE STOPPED 
TO LISTEN. THE TWO GIRLS, THEIR HEARTS THUMPING, HEARD 
IT, TOO, A LOW MONOTONOUS MOANING AS OF SOMEONE IN PAIN 


“And street cars,” Penny continued. “Just last week a 
man got on the street car, and sat down right in front of me 
beside a girl. He said something to her, and she turned 
deathly pale and got off at the next corner.” 

“What do you suppose he said?” inquired Bea. 

“We'll never know. And even in drug stores. A while ago 
I was in one, eating a chocolate marlow, when I heard a man 


ask the clerk for some bichloride of mercury. The clerk ° 


asked him what he wanted it for, and he said for an infected 
finger. So he let him have it—the clerk, I mean, let the man 
have it—and the very next day it was in the paper that a man 
had killed himself by swallowing bichloride of mercury.” 

“The same man?” asked Mrs. Callendar. 

“I don’t know, but I'm practically sure it was the same 
man,” replied Penny. “Am I going to room with you, Bea? 
I’m crazy to see your room. Do we go up those stairs?” 

“Of course you're going to room with me. Only not if 
you're going to have people shooting each other, and drink- 
ing poison all over the place. In that case, we'll put you off 
by yourself, won’t we, Mumsy ?” 

Mrs. Callendar laughed. “I don’t think we need to 
worry,” she said. “Life will probably continue its normal 
course here on the mountain. Take Penny’s suitcase up for 
her, Croft.” 

Croft wished his mother hadn't said that, but had waited 
and let him offer as he had intended to do. 

Penny laughed and hugged Bea as they ascended the 
stairs. “I guess I won’t hoodoo you,” she said. “Only it 
just goes to show that mysterious things can happen any- 
where. Have either of you read The Doorstep Murder? 
It’s a swell book. You don’t have any idea who killed him 
till the last three pages.” 
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“Say,” said Croft, his eyes alight at meeting a kindred 
spirit, “if you like detective stories, I'll lend you a peach 
that I've just finished. It’s called The Crystal Cat.” 

Four years before, when Bea’s mother had taken Bea 
with her on a visit to Penny’s mother, an old school friend, 
the two little girls had spent almost the entire time playing 
paper dolls, but Bea remembered it as an exciting holiday. 
This was largely because Penny’s paper dolls lived at such 
high tension that Bea was kept breathless, following their 
adventures. It was with this memory in mind that she told 
Penny she was afraid she had ‘‘grown up.” 

If “growing up” meant that she had lost the faculty of in- 
vesting every-day happenings with a storybook glamour, 
Penny had not. Her imagination, already vivid enough, was 
stimulated by a course of mystery novels, and she dramatized 
the most ordinary events. 


1s in succession, during Penny’s visit to the Callen- 
dars, the milk a mountaineer neighbor, Mr. Jenkins, left 
in a pail on the back doorstep, disappeared. This was an an- 
noying circumstance that the family would have dealt with 
and dismissed without much comment, if unaided by Penny’s 
soaring fancies. She immediately fancied the chief actor in 
the scene as a desperado, a fugitive from justice who dared 
not show himself by day, but lived “on berries and what he 
could pilfer.”” She persuaded Croft to get up with her on the 
third morning and keep watch. It was a little disappointing 
when the “desperado” proved to be the undernourished 
nine-year-old son of a mountaineer, but Penny, undaunted, 
shifted the glamour to suit the altered circumstance and 
wrote her mother that “desperately poor, the child was 
practically driven to crime. Mrs. Callendar now sends the 
entire family fresh milk daily, and we hope that the de- 
predations will cease.” 

Likewise, when Mr. Jenkins’s pretty daughter, Eliza, stum- 
bled one evening on her way from the spring where she had 
gone to get water, and cut her head rather badly on a rock, 
a circumstance which, to the more prosaic Callendars, called 
only for soup and sympathy, Penny sought deeper meanings. 

“Wouldn't you like to know what happened to Eliza, 
really?” she asked Bea that night as they were getting 
undressed. 

“What do you mean, ‘really’? She just stubbed her toe 
and fell.” 

“But didn’t you notice that awfully good-looking young- 
ish a on horseback, hanging around the spring this morn- 
ing? 

“Well—yes. But what of it?” 

“T'll bet you he’s Eliza’s sweetheart.” 

“What if he is? What’s that got to do with Eliza's 
stubbing her toe?” 

“Maybe that man knows more about how Eliza got hurt 
than he cares to tell.” 

“For gracious sake, Penny!’’ Bea expostulated with a 
whimsical jerk of her blond head. “You do think of the 
absurdest things.” 

But when, a few days later, it transpired that the young 
man was actually Eliza’s lover, and that they were soon to 
be married, although there was never any evidence that he 
bashed in Eliza’s head with a rock, Penny’s stock went up. 

Not that it was not already considerably above par, for 
everyone liked her. She was so genuinely Smt in the 
concerns and achievements of other people—Manda’s corn 
bread, Mr. Callendar’s stories, Mrs. Callendar’s hats, Bea's 
talent for drawing, and Croft's collection of arrowheads and 
flints. Besides—highest praise of all from Croft—she was 
no “‘sissy.”” She didn’t scream when Croft jerked her away 
from an overhanging rock and pointed out the wicked, glit- 
tering eyes of a copperhead. She even stood quietly by while 
he dispatched the snake. 

Croft found, quite to his own surprise, that he was con- 
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siderably more than willing to accompany his sister and her 
guest on various expeditions. Now and then he even went 
with them to the Cliff, a favorite retreat of Bea’s, to see 
the sun set behind old Shaggy—a form of entertainment that 
he had hitherto regarded as extremely tame. 

Bea loved the Cliff. Her father had had a stone seat built 
on a point that projected out over a precipitous tree-filled 
valley, and from this point one could look across at Mt. 
Shaggy, interposing his great bulk like a sleeping mastodon. 
Sometimes he was a deep purple, sometimes black and 
sinister, and sometimes hidden entirely by white feather 
beds of clouds that floated below one into the valley. Best 
of all Bea loved the place at sunset, and hoped that some- 
time she would be able to paint the mountain as it looked 
against the turquoise, lemon, and rose of early evening. 

Penny loved the Cliff at sunset, too, but for another rea- 
son. At that time the valley seemed more intriguingly dark 
and mysterious than it did at any other hour. 

The three of them were sitting on the bench one evening 
when an odd thing happened. The sun had given an espe- 
cially good performance, taking on the guise of a great 
orange balloon which some invisible hand seemed to be 
pulling down by a string. There had been no after radiance 
and, once it had set behind Shaggy, the world was in darkness. 

“Isn’t it spooky 
down there to- 
night?”’ exclaimed 
Penny, her gaze di- 
rected downward, 
“Does anyone live 
there, do you sup- 
pose ?”” 

“A few moonshin- 
ers maybe,” replied 
Croft. 

“IT don’t think,” 
mused Penny, ‘‘that I 
shall marry a moon- 
shiner when I grow 
up. It’s too lonely a 
life.” 

“You'd make a 
perfect moonshiner's wife,” teased Bea. ‘Think of the ex- 
citement of evading the federal officers! Think of the mys- 
tery of the hidden still!” 

“Well,” said Penny reflectively, ‘I may change my mind, 
of course.” 

As they rose to go, Croft, who had been idly flashing his 
electric torch into the valley, cried, ‘““Look!"’ Far below, and 
to their right, an answering light had shot out into the dark- 
ness. Croft flashed his light again and, as though in answer 
to his signal, the light in the valley responded. 

This was exciting. “Do it again, Croft,” whispered Penny. 
Croft flashed his torch twice and, swifter than an echo, the 
two responding signals came back. They continued experi- 
menting, three short flashes and a long, three long ones and 
a short—each time the signal was repeated in kind. 

This was baffling, but one fact stood out clearly—to 
Penny, at least. They simply had to get down into the valley 
in an attempt to solve the mystery. 

“Could we go to-morrow, Croft?’ she inquired eagerly. 
“Your father and mother wouldn't care, would they, Bea?” 
Mr. and Mrs. Callendar had been obliged to go down to the 
city for two or three days and had left Manda in charge. 

“N-no—I don’t think they would,” replied Bea. “Not if 
Croft was along.” 

“I don’t know why we couldn’t,” said Croft. “Doggone 
if I wouldn’t like to find out about that light myself! That 
signal came from somewhere over near Cow Cave. There 
must be a house over there. We ought to be able to make 
it there and back by sundown, with time to spare.”’ 
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“It would be fun,” agreed Bea. “I'll ask Manda to put 
us up a lunch, and we can start right after breakfast.” 

It took a little cajoling from Croft to persuade Manda 
to put her stamp of approval on the expedition by putting 
up the lunch. “I’m not a kid any more,” insisted the annoyed 
Croft. In the end, with a little grumbling, she consented. 

Penny was already thrilled at the thought of a picnic with 
a mystery interest added, but it so happened that another 
element of excitement was to be injected into the proposed 
expedition. 

An unopened newspaper lay on the living room table. 
Penny liked newspapers, but she had been too occupied for 
the last few days to read them. Idly she picked this one up 
and opened it. 

A headline announced, SCION OF MILLIONAIRE STILL 
MISSING. She read further and gasped. 

“Listen, you two!” she cried. “A little boy in Nashville 
was kidnapped, and he’s here—somewhere around here, I 
mean. This is what the paper says about it: ‘No word has 
yet been received regarding the whereabouts of five-year- 
old Roland Babcock, mysteriously abducted from the resi- 
dence of his parents late Wednesday night. However, 
authorities state they believe, for reasons not divulged, that 
the kidnappers, with their curly-headed victim, are hiding 
out in the mountains 
somewhere in the vi- 
cinity of Sewanee.’ "’ 

She threw the pa- 
per down. “I'll bet 
you,” she said breath- 
lessly, “I'll bet you 
anything those lights 
we saw were the kid- 
nappers trying to sig- 
nal their confeder- 
ates,” 

“Oh, Penny,” pro- 
tested Bea, ‘‘they 
weren’t—they could- 
n’t be. But if there is 
any chance that they 
are, we can't go to 
Cow Cave to-morrow. I'll go and tell Manda not to bother 
about that lunch.” 

“Bea Callendar! Would you leave a poor little kid like 
that to be tormented by a gang of rough brutes, and not do 
a thing to stop them? We've got to go.” 

Croft laughed. ‘Don’t turn sissy, Bea. The chances aren't 
so strong that we'll run into any kidnappers—but Penny's 
never been to Cow Cave, and I don’t think we ought to give 
up our picnic.” 

“We-ll,” said Bea weakly, “I’m sort of scared, but if 
that’s the way you both feel about it, I'll go.” 

Next day was crisp and clear, just the weather for a hike. 
Croft slipped his compass into his pocket and packed up 
his first aid kit, two articles which Mr. Callendar insisted 
should always accompany them when they went off for any 
distance. The girls divided the lunch between them and, by 
eight o'clock, they were on their way. 

It was impossible in the clear light of morning to look 
upon the enterprise as other than a gay adventure. As they 
wound around the base of a carelessly flung boulder, passed 
the foot of a spun-glass waterfall, or paused beneath a black 
oak to identify a strange bird, Penny was almost disap- 
pointed to find that she didn’t feel iike a person going to 
foil a band of kidnappers. Even the valley, when they had 
finally made their sinuous way into it, did not look at all 
“spooky” in the friendly day. 

“Here’s the old creek run,” announced Croft when at 
length they reached the valley’s depth, lagging a little from 
the exertion of their last steep (Continued on page 49) 
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Sigrid began to believe 
it—until a daring 
feat proved her ability 


HY not?” Sigrid asked innocently. ‘“You see he has 
\ \ ) to jump, so I get two for one and—” By KENNETH PAYSON KEMPTON 
But Uncle Olaf wasn’t looking at the checker 


board. He was staring hard at her opponent and chewing his Illustrated by ROBB BEEBE 
starboard mustache, a bad sign. ‘Coal-passers in my chart- 
room!” he rumbled, shutting the door behind him. “What “You mind those engines, and see if you can keep ‘em 
is the Helsingfors coming to?” from falling apart—” 
Sigrid glanced at Billy Gleason, who had half risen from “You get my men so jumpy they don’t know where they're 
his chair at the captain’s words. Billy didn’t look like a at, calling "em up topside and—" 
coal-passer ; he looked like a nice, big, uncomfortable school- “Who called who up topside?” 
boy. “Only one coal-passer, Uncle Olaf,’’ she pointed out. “How'd he get up here, then, if you—” 


“And—a very clean one.” 

“Clean? Clean!” the skipper snorted. “Is that dis- 
cipline? If there is one, there will be others, I tell you! 
You can’t do that, Sigrid!” 

There was a pause while the port side of the big 
freighter slowly climbed a sea, the starboard side as lei- 
surely sank; a star swung out of sight and appeared again 
beyond one of the chart-room ports; a checker, too, near 
the table edge, slid off and rolled down the floor. 

Sigrid gave a little laughing sigh. “Your move, I guess 
then, Billy,” she said, indicating the door. “Good night. 
But I think I was beating you.” 

“Sure, Miss. Thanks, anyway.” The big sailor was edg- 
ing himself out; he flicked two fingers at his forehead, 
passing his commander. ‘‘Sorry, sir. The young lady asked 
me, see, and I—” 

“Hrmph!” barked Uncle Olaf, his eyes shifting later- 
ally. 

So the door closed behind Billy Gleason—but almost 
at once seemed to bounce violently open again of its own 
accord. “Anything wrong, hey?” a new voice crackled. 

“Oh no, Uncle Per,” Sigrid said hastily. ‘‘Nothing.” 
She was picking up the checkers. 

The skipper didn’t look at the brisk, plump little man 
who had entered so abruptly. “Hraumph!” he barked. 

The smaller man’s gimlet eyes fastened on him. ‘Then 
what’s one o’ my black gang doing up here alone, hey?” 
he snapped. “Hey?” 

There was almost joy in the skipper’s grizzled sick sPUN THE 
face as he took up that challenge. “It is my affair, WHEEL AROUND TO 
Mister, whom I have in this chart—” acca canna 

“T tell you, sir, I won’t answer for the conse- 4np ANoRY CRIES 
quences if—” CAME FROM BELOW 
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Please!’ Sigrid begged them, stopping her ears. ‘Uncle 
Olaf and Uncle Per, please! It is all my fault, really. You're 
both too busy to play with me. I didn’t know there was any 
harm. You said I couldn't go into the forecastle. So I asked 
Billy to have a game here. I am so sorry.” 

Both regarded her sternly, their own argument forgotten. 

“Hrmph!” said Uncle Olaf. 

“So that’s it!’ said Uncle Per. ‘‘But, good gracious, child, 
you can’t do that!” 

“So I see,” she told him gravely. 

“All right, then. Wait a bit, don’t put those checkers up. 
Olaf, I'll beat you once for practice, hey?” Uncle Per, chief 
engineer, pushed his cap to the back of his head and cheer- 
fully sat down. 

“Hmmm. I have a little time I can give you, my boy,” 
his brother observed. “But I hope you've improved since I 
skunked you last week.” And the skipper took out his pipe 
and sat down, too. 

The ship rose and fell, vibrating gently to the thrust of 
her turbines and the counter-thrust of the long rolling seas. 
The lights in the chart-room wavered, brightened. Silence 
fell, broken only by the occasional restless scuff of the players’ 
booted feet, the click of shining checkers on the board. The 
room grew gray with smoke. 

Sigrid looked around her. She opened her mouth to say 
something, but caught her lip under her teeth instead. At the 
door she hesitated. ‘‘Good night, Uncles,” she said tenta- 
tively. 

There was a muttered answer; neither looked up. She 
went along to bed. 

But not to sleep. For long she lay awake in the clean- 
smelling stateroom next to Uncle Olaf’s, puzzling over 
things. It seemed to her that all her life people had been 
telling her she couldn't do this and that, meaning of course 
she mustn't; but after so many repetitions she had begun to 
take it the other way, and to wonder if there was anything 
she really could, really was able to do. 

Well, of course, there were lots of things: she could ski 
all right, and dance well, and play checkers, and read French 
or German on a pinch, and run the Fi/it III round the lake 
at camp like nobody’s business. . .. And yet, with that stern 
denial ringing in her ears, she began to suspect that those 
weren't things at all—at least things that mattered. 


HEN the invitation had come from Uncle Olaf to 

spend a month on the Helsingfors, between school and 
camp, she had welcomed the sea-change as release from all the 
can't-do-thats. With one doting relative as captain, the other 
as chief, she supposed the whole ship would be hers. But no. 
It was the same old story. She couldn't go down into the fore- 
castle, or the engine-room; she mustn’t speak to men on 
watch; now she mustn’t ask anybody up to play checkers. 
Whatever she did, she tripped over a rule. The ship was 
supposed to be laden with textiles and chemicals, but it 
seemed to her a cargo of regulations. 

The uncles were as nice to her as they could be. She sup- 
posed they felt they must not be too nice—some law against 
it. They were very busy, of course, and, unless she was break- 
ing some time-honored rule, they just didn’t see her. They 
were preoccupied—skippers and engineers had much to 
worry them; and they got on each other’s nerves a little, too. 
She had seen that. Uncle Olaf thought Uncle Per didn’t 
show him proper deference; and Uncle Per was a trifle 
jealous of Uncle Olaf’s superior rank. So maybe they took 
it out on her. 

Well, let them! She loved those two old blunderbusses. 
Under their bristly skins they were darlings to ask her, and 
everybody at school envied her this chance. Let the sea-lion 
roar! But some day, before the month was out, she would 
show ‘em. Show ’em that she could do something. Something 
that mattered. 
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Having thought herself round 
to equanimity in the manner of 
her Viking ancestors, Sigrid 
Larssen fell promptly asleep. 

Next day there was plenty 
doing, but she was no part of it. 
She noticed a change almost as 
soon as she woke: the engines eS 
were singing a lower tune; for 4 
no reason she could think of, in 
mid-ocean the Helsingfors had 
been shut down to half speed. 
It was one of those queer days 
of summer that occasionally oc- 
cur at sea, when the weather 
doesn’t seem to know its mind. 
The vacant sea was as gray and 
flat as the lake she knew, at 
dawn, but there was nothing 
sleepy about it ; the ship, moving 
furtively eastward, rolled on her 


te 


course very slowly— 
a lo-ong way up, a 
lo-ong way down— 
in sulky obedience to 
some inscrutable 
force below the sur- 
face. The sky was as 
gray as the water; 
you couldn’t see 
where they joined; 
over the port bow, 
the round, red sun 
stared, unblinking, 
like an angrily watch- 
ful eye. And on deck 
there were sudden 
scurries of booted 
feet, out of sight 
somewhere, and muf- 


fled voices shouting inarticulate commands. It seemed odd. 

After breakfast alone, Sigrid went up on the bridge and 
into the wheelhouse; that was allowed, and from there you 
could see more than from anywhere else aboard. She still 
felt the change, and was troubled not to know what it meant. 
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THE YOUNG SAILOR HALF ROSE AS THE CAPTAIN SPUTTERED, 
COAL PASSERS IN MY CHART ROOM ! WHAT ARE WE COMING TO 


There was nothing unusual to be seen. The engine room 
telegraphs read half speed, but she had guessed that. Down 
on the forward well-deck, a group of seamen were doing 
something with a coil of hose. Somebody was hammering on 
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metal inside the ship—clank . . . clank! Mr. Bram, the first 
officer, was standing at the break of the forecastle head look- 
ing down at the hose with a thoughtful expression on his 
long, leathery face. 

Then she knew what the difference was. She raised her 
head and sniffed the tainted air. Then she saw something 
that had escaped her notice before, a thin ribbon of yellowish 
smoke, seeping gently out of the starboard ventilator just 
below the ridge She knew smoke shouldn't come out of 
ventilators; fresh air went nto them, to keep the cargo— 

“What's the matter?’ she asked suddenly, as one will, in 
spite of knowing the answer. Everything lay clear in an in- 
stant. The Helsingfors was afire. 

“Nothing much, Miss,” said Andrews, the quartermaster 
on watch, and turned back to his steering. 

She remembered, too late, the rule about not speaking to 
men on duty. She glanced over her shoulder; little Mr. 
Wolcott, the third mate, was out on the far end of the bridge. 
Nobody had said she mustn’t speak to officers. She wanted 
very much to know more about this matter. But she knew 
she was going to feel pretty silly, popping lubberish questions 
just as if she had never been in a boat in her life. She re- 
called the day when the Fist III sprang a leak. But what 
was that mite of a motor boat, compared to this floating 
hill of steel ? 

She went out on the wing of the bridge. There must have 
been something in her face, because Mr. Wolcott, turning 
at the sound of her step, stared at her and then beamed en- 
couragingly. ‘Oh, come, Miss Larssen,” he said, in his nice, 
kidding way. “It isn’t as bad as that!” 

“I—I was thinking of my uncles,” she confessed. ‘They 
take things so hard. And they—they're always saying it takes 
only one black mark to break a man.” 

His genial face sobered. ‘They've got the best record in 
the Company. Everybody knows it. This is no fault of theirs.” 

“Whose, then?” 

He smiled and shrugged. ‘‘A fire usually destroys its cause. 
And there are so many possibilities. Short circuit, bad stow- 
ing, spontaneous combustion, . . . All we really know is, it’s 
there.” 

She couldn’t help liking this chubby, little, fatherly man. 
It was a huge relief to be able to talk to somebody who did 
not treat you either like a naughty child, or a remote prin- 
cess, but like an equal. She put her elbows on the rail beside 
Mr. Wolcott’s, looked down with him at the well-deck. The 
hose had been run into the flaring mouth of the ventilator ; 
it bulged and throbbed, and she could hear a rushing sound 
below; but the ventilator still smoked. 

“Do you—mind if I ask you things?’ Then she went 
right on, for she knew now he didn’t. “Why don’t they 
open the hatch, and get right at it?” 

“Because, if they let air in there, the whole of Number 
Two hold would be roaring in a jiffy. You see, it’s cloth 
burning—tightly rolled bolts of cotton, just smoldering, no 
flame. That’s why the skipper shut down her engines, to 
lessen the draught through the ship. If it gets worse, he'll 
stop. Queerest kind of a fire.” Mr. Wolcott chuckled as if 
he were referring to some whimsical person. ‘Go like this 
for days, weeks—not much worse, no better.” After a pause 
he added quietly, ‘‘But we can’t let this one go.” 

She looked at him. “Why not? Oh, insurance?” 

“No, everything’s covered, that’s all right. It’s—" He 
tossed her that engaging, companionable grin—"‘it’s because 
of what lies in the bunker hold just aft of Number Two; in 
fact—” his foot tapped the deck—“right under us here. 
Stuff in red-labelled cans. Chemicals. No flame needed for 
that liquid lightning. Just let it get hot, and—” Mr. Wolcott 
glanced upward and lifted his spread hands as if pushing 
something gently into the sky—"all over.” 

At a slight sound she made, he turned to her anxiously. 
“There, I shouldn't have told you.” (Continued on page 46) 
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travel. His great-great-grandfather had traveled, all 

the way from Iceland to Greenland, and it was said 
that Ais great-great-grandfather had come to Iceland from 
Norway. 

So it was not strange that this bull felt the way he did. 
The Greenland cows were content to munch the scanty 
brown grass that was gathered for them, but the bull would 
look at the wisps for a long time before he ate them. Some- 
times he would give a great bellow that echoed back to him. 
He could bellow terribly. He was also very curious. 

Nothing went on but he had his nose in it, so to speak. 
When the Greenlanders gathered down by the seashore, 
and began putting a great many things in the three ships 
there, the bull came strolling down and got in everyone's 
way. 

fie sniffed and pushed at the bundles lying on the shore, 
wrapped in skins, until finally the men drove him to one 
side. The men were dressed in furs and wore shining helmets 
on their heads. The bull shied a little at the helmets, for 
some of them had horns of cattle, or reindeer, fastened to 
them, and others had wings of birds attached on either side. 

But even though he was driven from the shore, the bull 
still stood where he could watch the men carrying the bun- 
dles aboard the ship, and the women coming down the path, 
bringing more pom more things to be loaded. The women 
were closely wrapped in mantles woven from sheep's wool, 
and had long braids hanging over their shoulders. The bull 
waited until he saw Gudrid. Gudrid was his mistress. She 
would not drive him away, he was sure. 

When she came, he ambled clumsily up to her. She paused 
to stroke his great nose. Then she told him the news. 


. LWAYS, one of the bulls in Greenland had wanted to 


“You are going in a ship, too. You are going to Vinland.” 

The bull bellowed three times from very joy. He was 
going to travel. 

He listened carefully and learned, too, that one of the 
Greenlanders, Leif the Lucky, had discovered Vinland. 
Gudrid and other Greenlanders were now going there to 
live. With Gudrid would go her husband, Karlsefni. He 
was a man from Iceland, and others of his friends from 
Iceland were with him. 

The bull was excited at all these things. When the day 
came, he was awake very early and waiting to be taken on 
board one of the ships. 


— curious ships, they were. They looked more like 
sea-monsters than boats, for they had gaily colored 
dragon-shaped heads and tails rising high out of the water. 
Round shields were fastened in a solid line along either 
side. A square sail of striped red and white lifted itself from 
the single mast near the center. On top of the mast was_a 
weather vane. 

The cows were frightened and wanted to run away. But 
the bull told them they were silly. Travel was delightful. 
He had heard that his great-great-grandfather, as well as his 
great-great-grandfather, enjoyed it very much. They wou!d 
see new and strange things. 

And they did. They saw more of the ocean than they ever 
dreamed existed. And, after a long journey, when the hay 
was nearly gone, the three boats left the ocean and sailed 
up a broad and shining river. The banks on either side had 
long, green grass, such as the cattle had never known. Their 
tongues lolled out at the sight of it. They thought the boats 
would never stop. 
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THEY SAW MORE OF THE OCEAN 
THAN THEY DREAMED EXISTED 


Long before Columbus discovered Amer- 
ica, there lived in Greenland a bull 
whowanted to travel and see the world 








But at last they were anchored by the shores of the river. 
It may have been the Hudson. Nobody is certain just which 
river it was, for this all happened a very long time ago. 
Vinland is thought to have been some part of our own coun- 
try. 

The men placed rollers under the ships, and rolled them 
up on the land. Then they made a little walk of logs and 
down the walk came the cattle. Last of all came the bull. 

It was good to have traveled. He felt proud. It was good, 
also, to stop traveling, and of course he would enjoy tasting 
this strange, long grass. 

He had never eaten green grass before. The bull decided 
he would not be greedy like the cows. How they were eating 
it! Slowly he bent his head, and took one mouthful of the 
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thick, green stuff. Then he forgot everything else. This grass 
was so soft and sweet and juicy. After a time he stopped 
and let out a bellow of delight. 

These men and women from Greenland—Norsemen, or 
Vikings, we sometimes call them—had come to build their 
homes in this country. They hoped to stay always. So they 
set about cutting trees for their houses while, day after day, 
the bull and the cows feasted on the wide river banks that 
were thick and lush with grass. 

After they had been in Vinland several weeks, the bull 
looked, one day, at the rest of the herd. How their sides had 
filled out! How sleek and fine they were! If they had not 
traveled, they never would have been so beautiful. He ran 
his tongue along his own brown sides. He was proud of the 
cows, and proud of himself, too. 

Sometimes Gudrid laughed at him, and brought her hus- 
band, Karlsefni; to see how fine the bull and the cows were 
looking. ‘“The cows give so much more milk in Vinland,” 
she said. 

Gudrid knew, for she and the other women milked the 
cows and used the milk for food, or made cheese out of 
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what they could not drink. Karlsefni and the other men 
made troughs for the cheese by hollowing out — of tree 
trunks. The milk was put in iron pots that had been brought 
from Greenland with them. 

One morning Gudrid did not come out with the other 
women. That was the morning the bull heard a new sound, 
a high-pitched wail. He bellowed, for he could not tell what 
it was. 

Then he saw Karlsefni open the door of the log house he 
had built for himself and Gudrid. He was carrying some- 
thing wrapped in soft, white rabbit skins. The bull immedi- 
ately went over to look at it, and, peering down in the 
bundle, he saw the pink, puckered face of a newborn baby. 


Tz baby was named Snorri. It was the first baby born in 
Vinland, the first white baby born in all North America. 

Karlsefni made a cradle for his son out of a tree trunk, 
and the bull used to stop and stick his head in the door of 
the cabin where Gudrid rocked her baby. Then Gudrid would 
reach out one hand and stroke his nose. 

Winter came, but there was not much snow and the bull 
could always find something to eat, even though he had to 
paw about to uncover it. The grass had turned brown, but it 
was still sweet and good. The cows grazed with him out- 
of-doors all that winter. 

Then it was spring again. There were several new calves 
in Vinland now. The new grass came up, sweeter and more 
tender than ever. The bull was very happy. He forgot every- 
thing in the joy of eating. 

One day, green grass and blue violets and a single white 
trillium were dripping out of the corners of his mouth when 
he caught a strange scent on the breeze. Quickly he lifted 
his head. 

A few yards away were many strange-looking men. They 
had red skins, and they wore feathers in their long, black 
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THE BULL STOOD STILL AND LOOKED AT 
THEM STEALING ALONG. HE WAS AFRAID, 
FOR THE FIRST TIME IN HIS_ LIFE 


hair, and carried huge packs on their 
shoulders. They were stealing along, one 
after the other, without making a sound, 
as though they wanted no one to know 
they were about. Beside the beach lay 
the skin canoes in which they had come 
up the river. 

For a moment, the bull stood still and 
looked at them. He was afraid, for the 
first time in his life. But he knew he 
Ri must protect the herd—the cows and the 

baby calves. 

So he thrust up his head, waved his 
tail in the air, and began to caper about, 
bellowing his loudest. 

Now the red men—who were hun- 
dreds of years later to be known as 
Indians—had never seen, or heard, a bull 

before. At sight of this terrible-looking creature they hesi- 
tated; and when they heard the fearful noise that came 
rumbling from his throat like thunder, they all dropped their 
packs on the ground and ran, giving shriek after shriek. So 
the bull bellowed all the more, and got in between the 
frightened ones and their canoes. 

Then the red men turned and fled, pell-mell, straight to- 
ward the house of Karlsefni and Gudrid. As the bull gazed 
after them, he saw Karlsefni start to bar the door and win- 
dows of the cabin. 

The bull from Greenland planted his forefeet firmly on 
the ground, and waited to see what would happen next. 
After a little he saw Karlsefni come out of the cabin and 
go toward the strangers. They were making signs that they 
wished to trade the contents of their packs. One of the men 
crawled cautiously back, and, after picking up his fallen 
bundle, opened it and held out a long, grey pelt. 

The bull decided the danger was over and went once 
more to his grazing, only he contrived to move closer and 
closer to the cabins. 

The other Vikings came from their cabins and joined 
Karlsefni, and the visitors pointed their fingers, or put their 
hands upon the swords and knives of the white men. But 
Karlsefni ordered that no man should trade weapons for 
the skins. 

By this time the bull was almost beside the group, and 
the cows, of course, had followed him. So when Karlsefni 
wondered what the settlers had that these red-skinned people 
might like, his eyes fell upon the herd. 

“Gudrid,” he called, “go to the other women, and tell 
them to bring what milk and cheese they have on hand. 
And do you bring all that we have, and see whether these 
strangers care for such things.” 

So Gudrid placed Snorri in his tree-trunk cradle, and all 
the women brought out milk and (Continued on page 42) 
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BY RUTH MOORE 


If you will not believe it, 
Then you must come and see. 
Carry the cup gently— 

No, give it to me! 


Here, where the crevice opens 
Wide enough for your hand... 
See how the shaft of sunlight 
Ripples along the sand ? 


See where it stops shining— 
There, where the sea-snails creep? 
That is the deep water, 

Nobody knows how deep. 


Here is the cup . . . hold it 
Touching the water, so. 
Wait till the shadow quiets, 
Wait till the ripples go. . . 
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Mermaid, mermaid, will you not come up? 
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Now you have felt its fingers 
Soft on your wrist as silk 
You will perhaps believe me— 
Mermaids like milk! 











Will you come and drink the milk in our china cup? 
Will you, out of shadowed deeps into sunlight gold, 
Come and drink, O mermaid, delicate and cold? 
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WE WERE ALL SITTING ON THE GRASS IN DOT’S YARD WHEN MRS. HENCHLEY CAME 
HURRYING OVER TO CONSULT BETTY, AND GASPFD OUT A JUMBLED, EXCITED STORY 


UR Detective Club was meeting that afternoon at Dot 
() Carver's. We had a full attendance, but nothing to 

detect, so we were reading a mystery novel, taking 
turns and each reading a chapter. Dick Prince and Arthur 
Dane were sprawled out on the grass, and Betty Bliss and 
Dot Carver and I were sitting, Turk-fashion, in a sort of 
half circle with our feet tucked under us. Betty was reading 
when Mrs. Henchley came hurrying into the yard. 

Mrs. Henchley was very much excited. She is a stout 
woman and always does get excited when there is anything 
to get excited about. Betty stopped reading, and Dick and 
Arthur got to their feet—because, after all, they know how 
to behave like gentlemen, even if they do tease us girls a lot. 

“My goodness!’ Mrs. Henchley exclaimed, all out of 
breath. ‘I’ve been everywhere trying to find you.” (She had 
been at Betty’s house and at mine.) “And here you are! I’ve 
been robbed. I've heard tell that you girls can catch robbers 
and, land knows, I can’t afford to have forty dollars taken 
right off my kitchen shelf. Forty dollars is forty dollars—and 
right there in my red hand bag, and me, not a half hour be- 
fore, standing right there making a batch of fudge for little 
Essie Dean’s birthday—she’s four tomorrow. And I was out 
in the back yard no more than half an hour, and what this 
town is coming to, I don’t know!” 

She stopped to get a breath, and put her hand on her chest, 
gulping a big lot of air. She was going right on talking, but 
Betty Bliss stopped her. 

“Just a minute, Mrs. Henchley,” Betty said, assuming the 
commanding manner she always uses when she is Superin- 
tendent Bliss of Tenth Street Yard. “Do I understand you 
have been robbed, and want to have me and my men take 
the case?” 

“Men, I don’t know about,” said Mrs. Henchley, “but I’ve 


heard of you girls; and that you 
should catch the thief and get my 
money back is just what I do mean. 
Forty dollars in my red hand bag, 
right there on the bottom shelf in 
my kitchen! And if you want to 
know who took it, I can tell you, 
though I don’t know which. The 
butcher boy came, and the grocery 
boy came, and the iceman came, all 
while I was lying in my steamer 
chair under the apple tree in my back 
yard ; but, if you ask me, I say it was 
the boy in the red sweater.” 

By that time we knew that Mrs. 
Henchley meant that someone had 
gone into her kitchen while she was 
out in her back yard, and that the 
person had taken her red hand bag, 
with forty dollars in it. 

Betty Bliss was standing now. 

“Inspector Prince,” she said to 
Dick, handing him the book we had 
been reading, ‘‘put this book on In- 
spector Carver's porch. Mrs. Hench- 
ley, we will do our best to solve this 
crime. What do you mean by the boy 
in the red sweater?” 

“Well, Miss—” Mrs. Henchley 
began. 

“Superintendent Bliss, if you 
please, while we are on the job,” 
said Betty politely but firmly. 

“Well, Superintendent Bliss,” said Mrs. Henchley, “I was 
in my back yard, like I said; and I got cooled off and came 
around the house; and I didn’t know yet that my money was 
gone—my purse with my money in it—but I did see, across 
the street, a tall boy in a red sweater. ‘Now who is that boy ?’ 
I said to myself. ‘I don’t know that boy.’ He was walking 
away, toward the corner. So just then he looked around, 
over his shoulder, and he saw me—and the minute he saw me 
he began to run. He ran to the corner and went around it, 
and that’s the last I saw of him.” 

“You didn’t see whether he had your bag?” asked Dot. 

“You will let me conduct the enquiries, please, Inspector 
Carver,” Betty said. “You may answer, Mrs. Henchley.” 

“Whether he had it, or not, I don’t know,” said Mrs. 
Henchley. ‘‘Little did I dream then, not having got to the 
kitchen, that money and a hand bag had been stolen from 
me! And if he had it, he would not have held it in plain view. 
He would have tucked it under his sweater, wouldn't he?” 

“Probably,” admitted Betty. “Now, just what shade of 
red was the sweater?’ 

“Shade ?”’ asked Mrs. Henchley. ‘You mean what color 
of red?” 

“Was it light red, or dark red?” asked Betty. “Was it 
brick red, or rose red, or a maroon red?” 

“It was red,” stated Mrs. Henchley positively. ‘The 
reddest kind of red. Red like red flannel. Bright red, like a 
canna, or a geranium. Even redder than that.” 

“Did you notice,” asked Betty, “whether or not there was 
a hole in the sweater, about as big as my fist, in the back 
just under the right shoulder?” 
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HAND BAG MYSTERY 


Wall Betty Bliss and the Detective 
Club solve this baffling new riddle? 


By ELLIS PARKER BUTLER 


“Did I notice?” said Mrs. Henchley. ‘No, I did not. Why 
should I? I just thought ‘I don’t know that boy.’ Like 
anyone would. I wasn’t thinking anything about holes in 
sweaters.” 

“Did he have a hat on, or a cap?”’ Betty asked. 

“Now, wait!’’ said Mrs. Henchley. ‘Let me think. No, 
he did not have a hat on. Nor a cap, either. He had dark hair 
and a good deal of it.” 

“Dark hair,” repeated Betty. ““And about how old would 
you say he was, Mrs. Henchley?” 

“Sixteen, or seventeen. Like a high school boy. He had 
long pants on—I'm pretty sure of that, anyway.” 

“Light colored pants?” asked Dick Prince, and then said, 
“I beg your pardon, Superintendent Bliss.” 

“You may answer, Mrs. Henchley,”’ Betty said. 

“Yes,” said Mrs. Henchley, after she had thought for a 
moment. “Yes, 1 would say they were light colored.” 

Betty looked at Dick, raising her eyebrows. It was plain 
they thought they knew who the boy in the sweater was. 

“Blister Fernigan?” she asked. 

“It sounds like him,’’ Dick an- 
swered. “If the sweater had a hole in 
the back it would be Blister Ferni- 
gan. But I never thought Blister 
Fernigan would steal anything. 
They're poor, but I always thought 
they were honest.” 

“So I supposed,”” agreed Betty. 
“But in a case like this we must not 
neglect any clue. Why did he run 
when he saw Mrs. Henchley? In- 
spector Dane, and you, Inspector 
Prince, will go at once and try to 
find Blister Fernigan. Try to learn 
where he was when this crime was 
committed. Report to me at Mrs. 
Henchley’s. We will now proceed to 
the scene of the crime.” 

Betty Bliss walked with Mrs. 
Henchley, but Dot and I were close 
behind. Dick and Art, of course, had 
hurried off to see if they could find 
Blister Fernigan, and I knew why 
Betty had sent them—we girls 
couldn't very well go to him and ask 
the questions that needed to be 
asked, but Art and Dick could. 

I was pretty sure that it must 
have been Blister Fernigan. Mrs. 
Henchley’s description of the boy 
sounded like him—and there were 
so many people that needed money! I 
knew how poor the Fernigans were. 
But Betty was no one to make up 
her mind without being pretty sure. 

“I think now,” she said to Mrs. 


JUST AS I WAS ABOUT TO PICK UP THE 
KITTEN, BETTY PULLED ME BACK. "DON'T 
TOUCH ANYTHING!"" SHE SAID SHARPLY 
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Henchley, as we went along toward the house, “you had 
better tell us as much as you can about what happened. You 
say the butcher boy and the grocery boy and the iceman 
came to the house while you were in the back yard?” 

“Yes, Miss—yes, Superintendent,” said Mrs. Henchley. 
“Like they always do when I'm upstairs, or out in the yard, 
they went right into the kitchen.” 

“You saw them go in?” Betty asked. 

“No, I didn’t see them. I was in my steamer chair, like I 
said, out there in the back yard under the apple tree, and 
the back of the chair was toward the house. I didn’t see 
them.” 

‘How do you know they were in the kitchen?” 

“Easy enough,” said Mrs. Henchley. “They hadn’t come 
when I went out of the house, and when I went in again, 
the new chunk of ice was in the refrigerator, and the meat 
and the groceries were on the kitchen table, where those boys 
always put them. The first thing I did was put the meat in 
the refrigerator, and then I went to the shelf to see if the 
fudge was hardening. It wasn’t. I’m not much of a fudge 
maker, that's the truth. And then I saw that my hand bag 
was gone from that same shelf.” 

“You couldn't have put it somewhere else?” asked Betty. 
“You couldn’t have taken it into (Continued on page 38) 











SUE GOES TO ENGLAND 


By 


LIKE A PAINTED TOY 
SOLDIER, THE SENTRY 
TURNED AND POPPED 
BACK INTO HIS BOX 





P and down, up and down, paraded Sue like a wooden 
soldier. Her legs were still at the knees, and her feet 
marked time as she stopped to right-about-face at the 

end of the hotel room. Her bright red jacket was belted 

tightly about her middle with a trunk strap, and balanced 
precariously on her head was her mother’s fur neck piece, 
roundly rolled into a high black soldier's hat. Held stiffly 
against her left arm was a broom which made an excellent 
gun. So absorbed was she in her stiff-legged marching, and 
the equilibrium of her hat meanwhile, that she didn’t hear 

a timid knock on the door, nor even a louder one later. 

Suddenly it opened a crack and Maggie thrust her 

head in, a wisp of hair falling over one eye, and 

a broad grin displaying a row of uneven teeth. 

Sue came instantly to attention. “Halt! Who 
goes there?” she boomed in deep bass tones. 

“Please, Miss, s’only me come to tidy up, 
Miss,” giggled Maggie, dropping a curtsy. Then, 
seeing Sue's disappointment, ‘But I'll be h'any- 
thing you sye, Miss.” 

“An enemy of the king,” prompted Sue in a 
stage whisper. 

“A h’enemy of the king,” said Maggie, drop- 
ping another embarrassed curtsy. 

Then I shall run you through and through!” 
roared Sue, advancing on the now startled victim 
with her own broom. But this was too much for 
Maggie, and she retreated behind the wardrobe 
door, emerging a moment later when Sue’s mother 
returned. 

‘No ‘arm h’intended, Mum,” she said, over- 
come at being discovered in her game with Sue. 
She pushed back the lock of hair, dropped another 
embarrassed curtsy, and backed precipitately out 
of the door, with her mop and pail and the 
rescued broom. 

“So this is the way you sketch the Windsor 
tower, is it?’’ laughed Sue’s mother. 

“Oh, but I did that, too! And then I went down 
to sketch one of the guards in his sentry box, but 
he wouldn’t stay still long enough. He looked just 
like a red-and-white-and-black toy soldier, and 
worked exactly as if he were wound up to march. 
When he ran down again, he backed into the 
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where she finds a bit of romance, punting on 
the Thames as it winds past age-old gardens, 
ruined abbeys, and the gray towers of Oxford 


HELEN PERRY CURTIS 


sentry box. I just had to see if I could do the same thing.” 

“It’s almost time for the boat now,’’ said her mother, ‘‘so 
come along.” They took a last look at the gray towers and 
castle of Windsor, at the green stretches and leafy shade 
of the Long Walk, and the red-gray walls of Eton across 
the river. Even at this distance, Sue could see the high silk 
hats and long black gowns of the small boys, as they scur- 
ried across the greens to their classes. 

In no time at all they were on the boat. Sue, who had 
vaguely supposed the Thames would be as wide as the Hud- 
son, and the boat about the size of a Hudson excursion 
steamer, was amused and delighted to find that she and her 
mother were the only passengers on a tiny white river boat, 
in a stream which was, at times, so narrow they could 
scarcely squeeze by the igs 

They explored the cabin, saw the captain’s bridge, the 


piles of crates and boxes on deck, and finally settled down 
on a bench in the stern from which they might watch the 
passing scene. Sue thought this a most lovely way to travel. 
It was like the boat trip in Holland, but different, too, for 
instead of dykes and windmills and fields, they slid along 
between mossy banks so close together that the branches met 


THEY TOOK A LAST LOOK AT THE 
TOWERS AND CASTLE OF WINDSOR, 
BOWERED 





IN LEAFY GREENERY 
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YOUNG PEOPLE IN PUNTS DRIFTED BY 
BENEATH THE GRAY TOWERS OF OXFORD 


overhead like a cool, green tunnel, and there was no water 
visible on cither side of the boat. Sometimes they came out 
into wider reaches, with water lilies floating in the shallows. 
Sometimes they passed young people pushing their narrow 
punts with long poles. Sue noticed that most of the girls 
were fair-haired, with rosy cheeks and sturdy young figures 
beneath their simple sport frocks, that the youths were tall 
and rangy, and pushed their long poles with easy grace, 
swinging back and forth rhythmically. This pushing boats 
through the narrow, shallow river was different from any 
other means of water locomotion that she had ever seen. 
She had rowed a boat, and paddled a canoe, and had even 
learned to navigate a gondola, but here one merely stood 
in the stern of a narrow punt with square ends, and pushed 
along the river bed with a pole. She was dying to try it 
herself. 


T= went through one lock after another. Her mother 
told her that they would pass twenty or thirty before 
reaching Oxford, in order to climb up the steep incline of 
the river. Sue loved slipping into the lock and having the 
water gates close behind them, and then watching the lock 
slowly fill with water while the boat lifted and lifted. When 
it was on a level with the stream above, the upper gates 
opened and they floated out, a step higher in the river. At 
cach lock there was a lock-house, and when the captain of 
the boat, a picturesque figure in blue broadcloth and white 
whiskers, signalled, out rushed some member of the lock- 
house family—man, woman or child—to close the lower 
gates and let in the water from above. Sue noticed that little 
boats like punts were carried around, without going to the 
trouble of filling the lock. 

At tea time children came to the edge of the boat with 
flat wicker baskets lined with strawberry leaves, on which 
were laid enormous strawberries, each one bright scarlet 
with a perfect green crown and stem. Sue's mother bought 
three baskets, one for the captain; and he, in turn, invited 
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them to join him on deck at tea, served by one of the 
sailors. Sue had heard of ambrosia and nectar, but she was 
sure that tea out of heavy white china cups, a plate of 
golden sponge cake, and three baskets of strawberries, con- 
sumed on a boat winding through fairyland, must be in- 
finitely superior. 

She and her mother exclaimed over the roses at every lock- 
house, and the captain told them that each year a prize was 
given for the most beautiful lock-house garden. He told them 
by whom the ancient manors, with wide lawns that sloped 
down to the river, were owned, and said that, on the Thames 
trip only, could one really see English gardens. In all other 
parts of England, they are shut in behind stone walls and 
high hedges. When the captain was a boy, he said, he 
could ride on top of a stage coach, behind a coachman in 
a red coat and high yellow beaver hat, and look over the 
walls; but from automobiles and motor buses one could 
see nothing. 

Sue had never even imagined such green hedges as those 
which sloped to the river, nor such clambering masses of 
roses. She loved the shaven lawns running down from vine- 
covered manors, the charming informality of these English 
gardens. No straight walks, or stiff borders of tulips, or 
carefully manicured terraces, no elaborate statues or foun- 
tains, only moss-covered, green-ivied walls, meandering 
paths, wide lawns under great trees, and, in the garden beds, 
a riot of flowers. When she grew up and could have a gar- 
den of her own, it should be a green and peaceful English 
one. 

They passed a ruined Abbey, half smothered in vines, 
and a gray castle where once the kings of England loved to 
escape from their kingly duties. Here and there was an en- 
chanting village of half-timbered houses, gazing serenely 
down at their own quaint reflections in the water; a Gothic 
church tower rising in the square; and, sometimes, eve- 
ning bells, ringing out over the quiet, sheep-flecked mea- 
dows. Sue repeated softly aloud, (Continued on page 32) 











QUARRY 
HILL 


By 


FLORENCE CHOATE 
and ELIZABETH CURTIS 


PART TWO 


FTER lunch next day Miss Rumsey went to look up a 
4 boarding place that had been recommended. She told 
the girls to meet her later at a little lending library 
she had discovered on the Square, where they served tea. 
It was an attractive place, called ‘The Green Bowl.” 
There were fresh, green curtains, green painted furniture, 
and green and white china. The girls got there first and were 
choosing books from the shelves in the corner, when Miss 
Rumsey came in, well satisfied with her quest. She had 
found a comfortable boarding house overlooking the sea, 
kept by a Mrs. Wardwell, and had engaged rooms for the 
season. 

“IT am very pleased,” she said. “It is just the kind of 
place your mother would like, Pauline. I'm glad we are set- 
tled.”” She added, as they sat down, “It rests me to have tea 
in a place like this.” 

“Look at the garden,” said Madeleine. The tables stood 
by the windows, which opened upon the property of the 
house next door. This was a square, shabby, old-fashioned 
place, standing back from the street. The lower windows 
were hidden behind overgrown bushes of lilac and syringa, 
and only the weather-worn door, with its beautiful fan and 
sidelights, showed between the two pineapple-topped gate 
posts. On both sides, and at the back, stretched a large gar- 
den with fruit and shade trees, and a tangled mass of flowers. 

Miss Rumsey exclaimed. It was like an English garden; 
it reminded her of home. The proprietor of the Green 
Bowl, a frail little lady who was superintending the efforts 
of the rather awkward young waitress, came forward. 

“T am glad you like my garden,” she said pleasantly. 
“Is it yours?” asked Madeleine. “We thought it belonged 


The Story So Far———— 


From the West come Madeleine Jewett and Pauline Town- 
send, with their chaperon, Miss Rumsey, to spend the sum- 
mer at Granite Shore, on the Massachusetts coast. This was 
the home of Madeleine's ancestors, owners of stone quarries, 
and the girl is determined to clear up a mystery involving 
the good name of her great-grand father, James Jewett. This 
James Jewett left home on being wrongfully accused of 
stealing a money-belt belonging to a French girl, whom 
he and a seaman, Matt Corey, rescued in a shipwreck. His 
brother married the French girl (whom both loved), but 
James, who himself married in the West, named his daughter 
Marie Madeleine for his lost sweetheart—and the name 
recurred in every generation of the family thereafter. 

Madeleine and Pauline are delighted with Granite Shore, 
hut they are not sure they like some of the inhabitants. At 
the pier Madeleine loses her wrist watch in the water. An 
arrogant young fisherman, called “Jay,” recovers it for her. 
hut is rude when she offers him money; and both girls are 
mystified by an old woman who seems to be inexplicably 
interested in them, and to turn up wherever they go. 
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to that big house next door.” 

“It does, and the big house 
belongs to me.” She smiled a 
little sadly. ‘I have been run- 
ning this tea shop for two years 
now. I had to do something. 
Everything going out, and noth- 
ing coming in, you see. Would 
you care to go into the garden? 
There is a very pretty view from 
the sea-wall in the rear.” 

After their tea, she led them 
through the tiny kitchen and 
out by a back door. Miss Rum- 
sey cried out with pleasure—so 
maay of the old-fashioned flow- 
ers that she had not seen for 
years. 

“It only I had time to weed 
and prune it, it would look 
much better,” their hostess ex- 
plained. “This used to be a 
beautiful place. It belonged to 
my sister. She died fifteen years | 
ago, and I came here to look 
aftersher child and settle things. 
I've lived here ever since. I 
wouldn't be anywhere else now. 
My name is Pond,” she finished, 
"Ellen Pond.” 

Miss Rumsey introduced her- 
self and the two girls, and ex- 
plained that they had come to 





“HERE'S A FINE, CLEAN PLACE!” 
PAULINE EXCLAIMED  DELIGHT- 
EDLY. ‘WE CAN SEF PERFECTLY” 
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In the course of their sleuthing, Mad and Paul make a surprising discovery 








spend the summer in Granite Shore. Presently Miss Pond 
left them to return to her shop. They wandered by a grass- 
grown path to a terrace which overlooked a small basin, pro- 
tected on all sides by a sea-wall. Stone steps went down to 
the water where a number of small boats and dories were 
moored in the shelter of the tiny harbor. 

“Miss Pond seems a very pleasant person,’ said Miss 
Rumsey as they left the Green Bowl. “I shall come here 
often for my tea.” 


ADELEINE,” Paul murmured, as they followed Miss 
Rumsey down the street, “did you see that boy wash- 
ing dishes as we went past the kitchen?” 

“What boy?” 

“The one that got your watch, and was so snooty about 
the money. He kept his face turned, but I'd know his back 
anywhere.” 

‘He probably hated to have us see him washing dishes,” 
said Madeleine. 

“Do you know,” Paul went on presently, “I was wonder- 
ing all the time if maybe that Miss Pond was a Jewett, until 
she told us her name.” 

“So was I,” answered Madeleine. ‘I'd have liked her for 
a relative; but just suppose that old woman in the burying 
ground should be a Jewett! Anybody around here might be 
related to me, you know.” 

They passed the Inn, then came to the jeweler’s store. 
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“Let's stop for my watch,” said Madeleine, turning in. 
“We might get some information at the same time. I'd 
certainly love to locate the original Jewett house, wouldn't 
you? It might yield some clues about the money-belt.”’ 

The watch was ready and going as well as ever. The jew- 
eler, a pleasant old man, buckled it on Madeleine's wrist. 

“Can you tell us something?” she said. “We're looking 
for an old house where the Jewett family used to live. Is 
it up the road near the quarries?” 

“There is one there,’ the jeweler answered, “what's left 
of it. But it’s not the original Jewett house. This one is a 
stone house, built after the family opened up the quarries. 
It was the finest house anywhere around. Ship’s carpenters 
were kept busy for years carving the woodwork. Mighty fine 
house. Pity it’s gone to ruin.” 

“But I mean the original house,’’ said Madeleine, “the 
old Jewett house—where they lived a hundred and thirty 
years ago.” 

“You want the homestead,” said the jeweler. “I guess 
the family didn’t occupy that after they got their money. 
They were rich people, you know. Sold a pile of granite to 
build forts along the coast. No wonder they could build 
themselves a fine house.” 

“The old homestead,”’ said Madeleine, “that 7s what we 
want. Where is the old homestead ?”’ 

“Burnt to the ground over a hundred years ago,” said 
the jeweler. “The foundations are still there, only a stone’s 




















throw from the other. My grandfather was a child at the 
time of the fire. He remembered the excitement.” 

As they left the shop, Paul turned to her friend. “Why 
didn’t you tell him who you were?” 

“T liked him, but I think he talks too much,’’ Madeleine 
answered. ‘‘He would have spread the information all about 
the town. Not that it amounts to much, who I am,” she 
added, more modestly, “‘but it is important to our sleuthing, 
to keep it secret. Don’t you think so, Paul?” 

“Oh yes,” said Paul, generally ready to agree to anything 
Madeleine said. 


bss next day they moved, and Mrs. Wardwell’s proved 
to be all they hoped. Mrs. Wardwell herself was a ready 
talker, and the girls plied her with questions. She was not 
a native of the town, and had only lived there two years. 
She did not know of any family of Jewetts living in Granite 
Shore now, though she knew that there had been a lot of 
that name at one time. Some had died, and some had moved 
away when the quarries shut down. Times were not what 
they used to be; Granite Shore was becoming quite a sum- 
mer resort. Many people liked it better than Glosport. 

Madeleine asked about the quarries. Yes, Mrs. Wardwell 
said, there were a lot of old quarries back in the hills, 
abandoned and filled up with spring-water. The boys and 
girls of the town skated there in winter, and in summer 
swam in them when the ocean was too cold. No stone had 
been cut from them for years. A company owned most of 
them, and they were trying to sell off the land for build- 
ing, she had heard. 

“Do you know if there is an old Jewett house?” asked 
Madeleine. 

Yes, there was, but all gone to ruin. It was way up along, 
near the quarries. During the Great War it had been used 
to house a gang of quarry workmen; since then it had stood 
empty. Times were very bad. Look at the fishing nowadays! 
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“YOU WANT THE HOMESTEAD,” SAID THE JEWELER, POINTING 
WITH HIS THUMB WHILE THE GIRLS LISTENED, ROUND-EYED 


Only half-a-dozen power-boats to pull the traps for a few 
barrels of fish—not enough to keep a flea alive. ‘Though 
they do say,” Mrs. Wardwell dropped her voice to a whis- 
per, “that some of them weir-boats catch something besides 
fish, out there beyond Halibut Point!” 

“What do you mean?” the girls asked, mystified, but Mrs. 
Wardwell changed the subject. She did not mean to say 
anything to the discredit of Granite Shore to these summer 
visitors. 

Madeleine and Paul were impatient to see the old quar- 
ries, and persuaded Miss Rumsey to agree to their going 
that same afternoon, though she herself was tired and pre- 
ferred to remain in her room. They started, according to 
Mrs. Wardwell’s directions, by the path through the bury- 
ing ground, and along behind the wall to the pastures. Here 
they wandered for an hour or more through scrubby moor- 
land, following narrow, rutty paths. There were quantities 
of wild flowers, and the girls grew so interested in them, 
and in the search for new specimens, that they almost for- 
got the object of the walk. ; 

Then pee they came upon the quarries, the great 
pits gouged out from the solid granite hills. The sheer sides, 
gtay, blue-black, rose and orange-tinted where the sun 
touchéd them, dropped perpendicularly, and were reflected 
in the glassy water, a hundred feet below. Here and there 
were smaller pits, grown about with trees and bushes, like 
tiny lakes. 

Everywhere were signs of waste and desolation, aban- 
doned machinery red with rust, overgrown railway tracks, 
giant derricks reaching black arms to the sky. They passed 
by mounds of broken stone, great blocks of granite, coils 
of iron cable, and here and there a tumble-down building 
whose empty windows gaped at them dejectedly. There 
was a feeling of oppression in the (Continued on page 43) 
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‘ The Sports of Yesteryear 
VIII—SWIMMING IN THE SEVENTIES 
by Orson Lowell 
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OUR GREAT-GRANDMOTHERS 
STITCHED THEIR SAMPLERS 
FOR REASONS OF DUTY, BUT 
THESE BUSY GIRL SCOUTS OF 
ELMIRA, NEW YORK THINK 
EMBROIDERING LOTS OF FUN 


AN OLD-FASHIONED CRAFTS- 
MAN, WHO LEARNED TO KNOT 
HAMMOCKS IN HIS YOUTH, 
TEACHES A GIRL SCOUT AT 
CAMP THE SECRETS OF THIS 
USEFUL AND PLEASANT ART 


FIVE YOUNG PUPPETEERS 
DISPLAY WITH JUSTIFIABLI 
PRIDE THE REALLY LOVELY 
DOLLS THEY HAVE MADE AND 
COSTUMED FOR A FORTHCOM- 
ING PERFORMANCE AT CAMP 


EVERY SKILL IS 


to Opportunity—op portunities for pled 
body and spirit, for becoming an allio 
for finding out what kind of a jt 
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THE INTENT EXPRESSIONS OF THE pRKEI 
ABSORPTION, THEY DON’T CARE A 





AT THE END OF THEIR ROPE! WE SUSPECT THEY'RE MAKING 
WIGS AND BEARDS FOR THE LOVELY LADIES AND DOUGHTY WAR- 
RIORS WHO ARE GOING TO DO THEIR STUFF IN THE CAMP PLAY 
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re, for usefulness, for development of 


allfround person, and maybe, later on, 
ih or career, “has your name on wt’ 


R WORK§HS RAINY DAY IN THE WOODS. IF 
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MRKERS ARE INDICATIVE OF THEIR 
WHETHER IT’S RAINING OR NOT! 
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PARTI-COLORED SCRAPS FROM MOTHER'S PIECE BAG HAVE TAK- 
EN SHAPE UNDER THE SKILLFUL FINGERS OF THESE YOUNG 
NEEDLEWOMEN. THE RESULT, A STUNNING PATCHWORK QUILT! 


THIS TEPEE WAS DESIGNED 
AND MADE BY A GIRL SCOUT 
AT CAMP MAY FLATHER IN 
AUGUSTA COUNTY, VIRGINIA. 
THE YOUNG ARTIST HAS 
PAINTED CHARGING BISON 


BASKETRY IS FASCINATING 
WORK ON A HOT DAY, DOWN 
BY A STREAM WHICH KEEPS 
THE REEDS PLIABLE WHILE 
YOU WEAVE THEM INTO SOME- 
THING USEFUL AND SIGHTLY 


1'wO MARIONETTES FROM THE 
CAST OF “PINOCCHIO,” AS 
GIVEN THE LAST DAY OF 
DAY CAMP AT OAKLAND, CAL- 
IFORNIA BY GIRL SCOUT 
PUPPETEERS OF TROOP FOUR 











See. 


COOKING ON HOT ROCKS IS ONE OF THE 
HIGH SPOTS OF CAMPING—SO SAY THE 
GIRL SCOUTS OF LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 


AN OVERNIGHT HIKE 


[ousvite, KENTUCKY: The Second Class Girl Scouts of Troop 23 

went on an overnight hike several weeks ago at Camp Shantituck, 
the Girl Scout camp of Louisville, situated at Shepardsville, sixteen 
miles out of the city. We arrived at camp on Friday afternoon in a 
state of confusion and delight. The girls selected tents and set up 
camp, after which they explored parts of the sixty-seven acres over 
which the camp extends. The nose bag lunches we brought were 
eaten for supper. The camp fire was then lit; songs, old and new, 
were sung, and folk dances added joviality. After good-night circle 
we retired, and crept into icy cold beds. 

After breakfast next morning, we set out on a nature ramble, 
making a collection of leaves and wild flowers to spatter print, or 
crayon print, for our nature note books. It proved to be a most 
exciting ramble through weeds, flowers, grass, and over hills and 
vales. We returned with ravenous appetites, and satisfied them with 
a hearty lunch. 

Later in the afternoon the cars arrived and carried us home. A 
jolly good time was stored in our memories. 

Virginia Bauer 


A BEAUTIFUL MEMORY 


OckaN BEACH, CALIFoRNIA: As I am nearing the close of my fifth 
year of Girl Scouting, I have been thinking over those years, and 
recalling many happy times. One, however, stands out over all the 
rest. That one was an overnight camp trip our troop once took in 
September. Our camp site was unique. It was a huge flat rock ex- 
tending out over the ocean. Back of the rock, and circling to the 
east was an old eucalyptus grove. High rocky crags sheltered our 
camp from the wind, and nearly a city block of eucalyptus trees 
hid it from the road. 

We pitched our tents in a semicircle in the sandy soil at the base 
of the crags. Plentiful wood and freedom from fire hazards invited 
us to build a huge fire. 

We cooked our dinner over the open flame. In the evening we 
had a play in the firelight—then taps. As we had prearranged, we 
kept “watch” all night. Two girls at a time watched the fire, and 
saw that it did not die. As the alloted time for each pair was up, 
they quietly awakened two others who, in turn, kept a healthy blaze 
burning. 
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THERE HE GOES! SEE THAT FLASH 
OF RED! HE'S A SCARLET TAN- 
AGER AS SURE AS YOU'RE BORN! 


GIRLS OF TROOP THREE, GARDNER, 
MASSACHUSETTS COOK BREAKFAST 
ON A HOME-MADE TIN-CAN STOVE 


OUR STAR REPORTER 


Don't forget that the best news report on Girl Scout activities is 
published in this space each month. The writer, who is the Star 
Reporter of the month, receives a book as an award. For the 
Star Reporter’s Box, your story should contain no less than two 
hundred words, no more than three hundred. It should answer 
the questions: What was the event? When did it happen? Who 
took part? What made it interesting? 


WASHINGTON, District OF COLUMBIA: One bright July 
morning, eight Girl Scouts on horseback could have been 
seen trotting briskly in single file, up and down the mountain 
road leading west from Camp May Flather. With the bril- 
liant blue sky above us, and a rushing crystal mountain stream 
below us always, it was the perfect day and way to take a 
Pack Trip. We had risen in the pale, cold before-dawn, and 
the sun burst upon us just as we mounted our spirited horses. 

After a breakfast cooked on tin-can stoves beside a cool, 
hurrying brook, we continued our ride through black hem- 
lock forests, and up, always up, until finally we reached the 
commanding highness of Reddish Knob, our nineteen-miles- 
distant destination. 

When we had dismounted and set up camp, we took some 
time out to feast on the beauty all around us, before feasting 
on our dinner. On one side of us, West Virginia made a big 
checkerboard of little fields and patches of woods; on the 
other side and across a ridge of mountains, we could see more 
faintly the big checkerboard that belongs to Virginia; and 
all around us, in front and in back, was a dark green ocean 
with mountainous waves all formed of tree-tops. All day long 
the sky had been filled with unusual cumulus-cirrus cloud 
formations and, as a final touch to it all, the sun sank and 
painted each cloud a different color. 

That night we went to sleep to a loud symphony of wind 
that roared through the laurel bushes, and made us tuck our 
ponchos in well to keep from being blown down the moun- 
tainside. Betty Warner 














From “Market Day” by Mary Webb 
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THIS BUSY WORKER, DOWN AMONG THE 
DAISIES AND QUEEN’S LACE, IS WEAV- 
ING A SEAT OF ROPE DYED IN CAMP, 
FOR A FOOT-STOOL SHE BUILT HERSELF 


In the morning, after breakfast and clean 
up, the pastor of one of the local Protestant 
churches and the priest of the local Catholic 
church came to our camp, and gave us in- 
spiring talks. A rock served as their pulpit, 
and the blue Pacific was their back- 
ground. 

This is a memory of a certain Sunday 
morning I shall never forget as long as | 
live. 


Addie Evelyn Fish 


CLIMBING GREYLOCK 


WOLLASTON, MASSACHUSETTS: Sixteen 
brightly garbed gypsies from Camp Wita- 
wentin, Pittsfield, Massachusetts planned a 
trip up Mount Greylock one morning last 
July. 

After eating a hearty breakfast, we left 
camp in “Daisy,” our camp truck. About 
nine-thirty we arrived at the bottom of the 
Saddle Ball Trail which we were to follow 
through the deep woods. Collecting our 
knapsacks and walking sticks, which we had 
made ourselves, we started mountain climb- 
ing. 

All along the way leaves, plants, ferns, 
moss, and even toadstools were gathered 
and their characteristics made familiar to us. 
Hark! What was that? Yes, it really was a 
meadow lark. 

Finally we reached the top. It was about 
two o'clock. We made a grand rush for the 
fountain, and drank our fill. After eating 
our lunch, we started up the stairs of the 
memorial tower. 

Just inside the tower is a beautiful wreath 
dedicated to the soldiers who gave their 
lives in the World War. As we entered, 
each girl was so impressed that she forgot 
everything except the fine tribute and its 
immediate surroundings. 


A BULL’S-EYE SANDWICH IS BEING CON- 
COCTED BY GRRL SCOUTS OF LOUISVILLE, 
KENTUCKY ON A MINIATURE ISLAND IN 
THE BROOK AT LOVELY CAMP SHANTITUCK 


Then we climbed the stairs. We counted 
the steps. There were ninety. Finally the top 
was reached. What a marvelous sight! The 
Adirondacks in New York could be seen 
in the distance. We could see for seventy 
miles, and over five different States. 

The tower is a beacon and reminds visitors 
of the sacrifice made by the ones who gave 
their lives for their country. 

About four o'clock we started down the 
mountain. We were dirty and tired, but very 
happy. “Daisy” was never so welcome as 
then. 

We arrived back at camp in time for 
a late supper and a “‘soapy-soap.’’ What a 
day to be remembered by all! 

Marjorie Plumb 


HAPPY CAMPING 


IoLa, KANsaS: Last summer Mr. and Mrs. 
Cowan, who are interested in the Girl Scouts 
of our town, lent us their cabin, Wendy 
Rose, for a summer outing. They made it 
possible for every Girl Scout to have some 
fun. Some of the Scouts, but for this op- 
portunity, wouldn’t have had any vacation 
at all. 

Our captain, Mrs. F. M. Connor, arranged 
schedules whereby the girls might enter the 
camp, one patrol at a time. Mr. and Mrs. 
Cowan were on hand to welcome them and 
extend the courtesies of their temporary. 
home as each group came. 

The cabin, set back from the river among 
the trees, was a beautiful sight. Everything 
was as cozy and convenient as possible, and 
the pleasure we derived from our outings 
cannot be described. 

The camp work was done in shifts, and if 
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KEEP YOUR FINGERS CROSSED, PIXIE! 
IT’S BAD LUCK TO SIT ON YOUR COUN- 
SELOR'’S TOADSTOOL, UNLESS 






SHE CAN'T GET 'EM UP, SHE CAN'T GET 
"EM UP, SHE CAN'T GET 'EM UP IN THE 
MORNING! MAYBE NOT—BUT JUST WAIT 
TILL THEY SMELL THAT SIZZLING BACON 


a few scrambled eggs were spilled, or mys- 
terious lumps appeared in the gravy, it was 
all in a day’s work. We Girl Scouts were 
learning some valuable lessons, chief of 
which was the art of getting along with 
each other. 

We had our schedule for the day, of 
course, including time for rest—meals, swim- 
ming, Scout work, boating excursions and 
hikes. Each evening, after dark, we gathered 
in the cabin and enjoyed an hour of story 
telling, after which we had devotions. Then, 
after a cheery “ "Night, Scouts!’ we trooped 
off to bed. 

We Girl Scouts, to show our appreciation, 
had a party for Mr. and Mrs. Cowan and 
presented them with an Aladdin lamp which 
we bought. They told us that the cabin would 
be waiting to receive us again next summer 
We shall never forget the fun we had at the 
Cowans’ camp, though we live to be a hun- 
dred! 

Joye and Jean Humes 


YOU DO 
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GOOD SWIMMERS SYNCHRONIZE THEIR BREATHING WITH THEIR STROKES 


IN THE SWIM 


By 


ELIZABETH HONNESS 


LIVE McCORMICK looked up from the newspaper. 
() “If only they hadn't deserted their canoe!” she 
sighed. 

“Would that have made any difference?” I asked. We had 
been reading the account of a canoe tragedy on one of the 
Adirondack lakes. A college boy and a girl, canoeing to an 
island, had been overtaken by a storm. The canoe capsized. 
Both struck out for the island shore, only a short distance 
away. The boy, who was not a strong swimmer, called to the 
girl, “Go ahead! I can make it!” She reached the shore ex- 
hausted, only to turn and see him go down under the waves. 

“All the difference in the world,” Miss McCormick re- 
plied. “If only swimmers and canoers would change that old 
adage, ‘Paddle your own canoe,’ to ‘Stick to your own canoe,’ 
and really practice it, most canoe accidents wouldn't happen.” 

“But why?” I demanded. “If your canoe tips over, and 
you don’t know how to right it—and if you can’t get the 
water out even if you do get it right side up—what can you 
do but swim for shore ?”’ 

“That’s the mistake so many people make,” Miss McCor- 
mick began, warming to her subject. It really is her subject, 
for she is Safety and Health Adviser for the Girl Scouts, 
and she has helped to develop the Mariner Program which 
is fostering safety and skill, both in and on the water. 
“Didn't you know that you can’t drown in a canoe if you 
stick to it? A canoe won't sink even when completely sub- 
merged. If that boy and girl had only rolled the canoe over, 
right side up, after it capsized, then crawled inside, they 


would have been safe. The water would have reached to 
their armpits, but they could have paddled with their hands 
and reached shore. A submerged canoe will hold four or five 
persons easily. In a water emergency, if people would only 
remember that wood floats! A canoe, or boat, made of wood, 
can’t sink. It’s a ready-made life preserver, even though it 
does turn over. So are paddles and oars, and canoe cushions 
which hold air. Any one of them would help keep a head 
above water.’” She paused for breath. 

“Isn't there any way to prevent canoes from capsizing?”’ 
I asked. 

“Yes, if the weight is kept in the bottom they are steady 
and safe. It is only when a canoe is made top-heavy by the 
canoer standing, or sitting on a high seat to paddle, that 
there is any danger of tipping over. For safe canoeing, the 
paddler should kneel on the floor of the canoe.” 


’M learning a lot,’ I said. “If I can only remember it all 

when the need arises! I suppose there are rules a swim- 
mer ought to know, too, if she—or he—is to be safe in 
the water.” 

Miss McCormick's eyes lit up. ““Now you're starting me on 
my pet topic,” she said. ‘Water safety! Every swimmer ought 
to be her own life saver. Did you know that over seven 
thousand people meet fatal water accidents every year? And 
the causes of these deaths point to one chief fault—a lack 
of judgment on the part of the victim.” 

That large figure was astonishing, and I replied to Miss 














OLIVE MCCORMICK, Safety and Health Adviser for 


the Girl Scouts, would like every swimmer to be her own life 


saver. Do you know how to save yourself? Don’t be sure of the an- 


swer until you have read this interview with Miss McCormick 


McCormick with another question. “Lack of judgment in 
what way?” I asked her. 

“Well, a swimmer sometimes overestimates his ability— 
he’s too daring; or goes swimming in unfamiliar waters, 
with currents, tides, or whirlpools; or a would-be rescuer of 
a drowning person plunges in fully clothed, and becomes 
himself a victim because he hasn’t the strength to swim, 
let alone rescue someone, with the exhausting handicap of 
wet and clinging clothes. The swimmer who has good judg- 
ment takes time to remove his clothes before going to 
the rescue.” 

“What are some other reasons why accidents happen?” 

“There are the pathological reasons,” she answered. “A 
person with some known or unknown 
weakness, such as a bad heart, fainting 
spells, or epilepsy, is likely to have 
trouble; that is why all Girl Scout 
camps insist on a physical examination 
by a doctor before campers are al- 
lowed in the water. A well person 
who swims too soon after eating may 
be taken with cramps caused by in- 
digestion, also. 

“Another cause of accidents is an 
unjustified fear of the water. Too 
many children are taught to shy away 
from water, instead of being encour- 
aged to learn to swim.” 

“Swimming is such fun, too,” I 
said. “It seems incredible that it can 
hold so many dangers. I've always just 
taken it for granted that if one 
didn’t go in for an hour after meals, 
one would be all right—that that was 
the only precaution necessary for a 
sensible person.” 

Then I was struck with the memory 
of something that had happened last 
summer and had impressed me at the 
time. A friend and I were week-end- 
ing in the country. It was blistering 
hot and I was yearning to have a dip in the river that we 
could see from the verandah. Our hostess said, go ahead, 
that she’d follow us presently. We put on our*suits, and 
strolled down the path to the river bank. The water looked 
clear and deep, and I was eager to plunge in. 

“Here, wait a minute!” My friend pulled me back. “Do 
you know anything about this river? Have you ever been in 
swimming here before?” 

I admitted that I never had. Then, to my surprise, she 
broke off a twig from an overhanging bush and tossed it on 
the water. It floated down stream much more quickly than 
I would have imagined possible. 

“Current's pretty swift,” she said. “We'd better go in 
further upstream, and let the current carry us down. If we go 
in here, we'll have to fight our way back against the 
current.” 

‘Now that’s a first rate example of good judgment !’” Miss 
McCormick exclaimed, when I had finished telling her of 





OLIVE MCCORMICK 
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the episode. “And I can give you two others. The swimmer 
who says, ‘No, I can’t swim that far out; it will seem twice 
as far swimming back. I'll try to swim that distance, close to 
shore, first—then I'll know whether I can make it or not,’— 
that swimmer is a sensible person. And so is the girl who 
won't swim where she has heard there is an undertow, anc 
insists on going to the regular, proven beach. 

“All of this boils down to the fact that, for the safe en- 
joyment of swimming, one must develop skill in the water 
and good judgment. If every swimmer would strive to 
achieve those two things, there’d be little need of working 
out new life saving methods. 

“Good swimmers have certain tricks that make swimming 
easy and graceful. By breathing in 
through the mouth and out through 
the nose, they eliminate the danger of 
choking or sputtering. The constant 
stream of air coming from the nose 
prevents water from getting up into it.” 

“It took me a long time to learn to 
breathe that way,” I said, “and what a 
difference it does make! If I'd only 
known how to breathe when I first 
learned to dive, I might have escaped 
a mastoid operation.” 

“Yes, ear and nose doctors usual- 
ly have a heyday after the swimming 
season, just because swimmers have 
not been taught to breathe properly. 
Divers should blow out through the 
nose as they hit the water, to relieve 
pressure and protect the sinuses.” 

Miss McCormick suddenly laughed. 
“You know,” she said, ‘I believe I'm 
making the water sound frightfully 
malignant, when, really, it is man’s 
friend. Good swimmers know this. 
You can tell by their easy glide. They 
know how to relax, and to trust the 
water to hold them up. They realize 
that the only effort necessary is the 
etfort of propulsion of the body through the water. A good 
swimmer demonstrates that a steady, even pull with the 
arms and a kick with the feet, in even tempo and synchro- 
nized with breathing, is much more effective than strenuous 
fighting of the water that would soon prove exhausting. 
The swimmer who masters this harmony of breathing and 
movement, and who allows the water to gently cradle her 
body, doubles the safety and pleasure of swimming. 

“The girl who is a good swimmer knows how to float and 
tread water. She learns to keep her eyes open under water 
early in her swimming career, and how to change from 
back float to front float position. Once these things are 
learned, they become second nature to the swimmer and, 
when combined-with good judgment, are her best protection 
in the water. She may have to go to the rescue of some one 
else, but no one will have to rescue her. She’s her own 
life saver, and she realizes that one of the most important 
things for the swimmer to learn is how to save herself.” 
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SUE GOES TO ENGLAND 


"The curfew tolls the knell of parting day, 

“The lowing herd winds slowly o'er the 

lea, 
"The ploughman homeward plods his weary 
way, 

“And leaves the world to darkness and 

to me.” 

“Thomas Gray is buried not far from 
here,” said the captain, “in the very church- 
yard where his Elegy was written.” 

The boat stopped at a picture-book village, 
and Sue and her mother found rooms in a 
sixteenth century inn. After a dinner of 
boiled mutton, boiled potatoes (Sue called 
them hard-boiled potatoes because she could 
scarcely spear them with her fork), boiled 
cabbage and boiled suet pudding, entirely 
unadorned, they started off on rented bi- 
cycles to explore the countryside through 
the long twilight. 

They rode down country lanes between 
green hedges, past thatched cottages under 
great trees, past old stone manor houses just 
visible over gray walls covered with climb- 
ing roses. They watched the sunset from a 
little hill, leaning against the crumbling 
walls of an ancient ruin, and they rode back 
again to the village through the quiet dusk. 

At the inn, they each took a candle from 
the table at the foot of the stairs, climbed up 
steps which were worn by many feet, and 
walked down a dim corridor, where their 
own flickering shadows seemed the ghosts 
of ancient pilgrims, to a gabled attic room 
with two great beds. 

There was still light enough at ten 
o'clock for Sue to lean out of the window 
and sketch a quaint dormer across the way, 
with lead-paned casement windows and 
mellow russet tiles. “You know, Mother,” 
she said, “I have wanted to sketch all my 
life, but it wasn’t until I came to England 
that I dared try. Here I just can’t help it.” 

When they had gone to bed, Sue let her 
candle burn, and it cast eerie shadows on 
the rough plaster walls, the hand-hewn oaken 
beams, and the great carved wardrobe. She 
was asleep and dreaming of Greenwood For- 
est, of Canterbury pilgrims, and knights 
and ladies of King Arthur, long before the 
candle finally guttered out. 


IN the morning, after tea in bed, Sue and 

her mother rode off again on their bi- 
cycles for an hour, before joining the cap- 
tain once more on his boat. And for an- 
other day they meandered with the river, 
through locks, along quiet reaches dappled 
with lights and shadows, under a green can- 
opy of leaves, and out again into wider 
lakes where puffy white summer clouds 
were reflected in the blue depths. There 
were more glimpses of stately mansions at 
the tops of wide lawns, and one that Sue es- 
pecially loved, with rooks flying around its 
chimney pots, a crumbling garden wall cov- 
ered with a cloud of pink ramblers, and a 
cool shadowed inlet where a punt with 
crimson cushions was tied up, waiting for a 
passenger. 

“I wish it were waiting for me,” sighed 
Sue. “What could be lovelier than to float 
all day on this quiet river, reading an in- 
teresting book! Or just to lie on your back 
in the bottom of the punt, looking up at 
the tree tops! Oh Mother, can’t we some- 
time have a house in England?’ 

They stopped here and there in villages, 


THE AMERICAN GIRL 


or at piers leading down from private houses, 
where they took on crates of berries, or put 
off boxes and bundles. They passed Henley 
where the Royal Regatta was to be held in 
a few days, and saw the quaint Victorian 
house boats filled with gay parties of young 
people. The house boats looked like floating 
pavilions, with white lace-work railings 
around the double decks. Two or three 
sculls were skimming along, to the rhythmic 
stroke of the broad-shouldered boys, and 
there were smaller boats loitering here and 
there. Everywhere were gay voices and flying 
pennants. 

“Oh Mother! If I could go to the races!" 
cried Sue. “I'd give anything to watch from 
one of those adorable house boats.” 

Her mother sighed. “If I had only thought 
of that sooner. But the house boats are all 
privately owned, and cven now there prob- 
ably isn’t a seat left anywhere along the 
river front. People come from all over 
the world to see the races.” 

Toward evening they drew near Oxford. 
Sue thought of a poem she had once read, 
beginning, 

"1 saw the towers of Oxford 
"As I was passing by, 

"The gray towers of Oxford 
“Against a pearl-gray sky.” 


And there was the pearl-gray sky, with 
all the soft undertones of rose and violet 
and turquoise melting into the gray back- 
ground, and against it, in silhouette, tower 
after tower rising from among the steep 
roofs of the old town. 

Waiting for them at the hotel was a great 
pile of forwarded mail, and Sue dropped 
off to sleep while her mother was still read- 
ing it. 


WEEN she rolled over and opened one 

eye, the next morning, her mother, al- 
ready dressed, was just coming in at the door. 
“Oh Sue, what do you think has happened ? 
One of my letters last night was from an 
American friend who married an English- 
man, and has lived over here for many 
years. Several months ago I wrote to her 
London address, but, as I never heard from 
her, I thought she must have gone away. 
And now look!” she cried, waving an en- 
velope covered with stamps and forwarding 
addresses. ‘Here is her letter, and it has 
been following me all over Europe. She 
lives right here, near Oxford. I have already 
telephoned to her, and she is coming this 
afternoon to take us to her home for a 
visit. She has a daughter named Joan, just 
your age, and a house boat at Henley and 
everything.” 

By this time Sue had hopped out of bed 
and was waltzing her mother around and 
around the room. It was hard to tell which 
was the more excited and happy. “And, 
best of all, a letter from your father says— 
but I'm not going to tell you what it says. 
Surprises are so much more fun!” laughed 
Sue’s mother, giving her an extra whirl. 

“And while we are here by ourselves,” 
she went on, “there is just one place I must 
take you, the garden of St. John’s College. 
It’s the most heavenly spot in the world.”’ 

They wandered through the streets of 
Oxford, stopping now and then to browse 
in a second-hand bookshop, or to look 
through the gates of some college or other, 
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for Oxford has dozens of colleges. Or they 
admired a tower silhouetted against the sky, 
or studied more closely the steep-roofed 
houses with vine-covered dormers and quaint 
doorways. 

Through a towered archway, they entered 
St. John’s garden. At this hour of the day 
there was no one around but an old gar- 
dener, pottering about with his trowel. There 
were stretches of emerald lawn with stone 
benches in the shadow of spreading boughs. 
A tumbled-down wall was almost hidden 
with its weight of climbing vines and roses, 
and against it were borders of variegated 
flowers—larkspur, stocks, primroses, and 
mignonette. 

Sue asked if she might have just one 
English violet from the border. 

“Wite a minute,” said the old gardener, 
“and I'll bring ye a posy.” 


"THEY wandered from one path to another, 

and finally sat down at the gnarled root of 
an old and mighty tree. Sue’s mother smiled, 
and the smile was the brighter because her 
eyes were shining with tears. ‘To me this 
is the loveliest spot in the world, because 
it was here that your father first told me 
that he loved me. He was a student at Ox- 
ford, and I was traveling with my mother. 
Ever since that time we have wanted to 
come here together—and now here I am 
with you, which is the next best thing, 
and we'll be seeing your father soon— 
perhaps—”’ 

But here they were interrupted by the 
gardener who brought Sue the daintiest old- 
fashionéd bouquet of violets, and primroses, 
and sweet alyssum. ‘For the young miss,” 
he said, bending double with his battered 
hat in his hand. “I ’opes they'll please ’er.” 

Back at the hotel, they had roast beef 
and Yorkshire pudding, and gooseberry 
tart—which is a deep pie with only an upper 
crust. Sue felt just as if she had stepped 
into a Dickens’ book for lunch. There were 
the rough-plastered walls and hand-hewn 
beams, and a great stone fireplace that must 
once have had a spit turning before it. At the 
next table sat Mr. Micawber, she was sure. 
And there was handsome Mr. Darnay with 
him, and Uriah Heep, carving the cold cuts. 
Old Peggotty went by the door with a 
scrubbing pail—and that certainly was 
Oliver Twist, over there with little Dorrit! 
Of course they were all dressed in present- 
day English clothes, but one could easily 
see through the disguise. Even Tiny Tim, 
the cripple, was carried in by old Scrooge, 
and set down before a steaming plate of 
beef and kidney pie.. Sue expected, at any 
moment, to hear him say, ‘God bless us, 
every one.” 

Shortly after lunch, her mother’s friend 
appeared, a lovely looking person in gray 
English tweeds, with a gray felt hat and a 
Liberty scarf. Her chauffeur stowed away 
the baggage, or “luggage” as they called 
it in England, in the car, and off they went 
through the green countryside. 

So busy was Sue’s mother renewing her 
old acquaintance, that she scarcely noticed 
where they were going, but suddenly Sue 
clutched her arm. “Oh Mother, look, look! 
It's the house we loved most of all. Im- 
agine staying here! There is the old wall 
covered with roses, and the rooks flying 
around the chimney pots, and that lovely, 
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lovely garden. It’s just too good to be true!” 

As they drove in, a fair-haired young girl 
left the tennis courts and ran, with her 
racket in her hand, to greet them. 

“What fun!” she cried. “Mummy said she 
knew your mother long ago, and now we 
shall be great friends, too.” 

When Sue was settled in her charming 
room, with chintz curtains blowing in the 
wind, and a high-post bed draped in chintz, 
she rushed to the small-paned casement 
window to look out. Yes, sure enough, there 
at the end of the garden path were the crim- 
son cushions of the little punt. They Aad 
been waiting for her, after all! 

The maid came to call her for tea, and 
she found it spread beneath a sheltering 
oak tree. No tea indoors could be half so 
inviting, Sue thought, glancing appreciative- 
ly at the silver urn, the pink luster cups, 
the thin bread and butter with crisp water- 
cress to fold between the slices, the fruit 
cake full of nuts and currants, the crimson 
strawberries to be eaten from the stem. 
Joan came, with three or four boys and 
girls who had been playing tennis. Her 
father appeared, in a leather coat and tweed 
breeches, rosy from a brisk walk with his 
dogs, and her older brother, Jeffrey, rode up 
on horseback, threw the reins to the stable- 
boy, and joined them. 

What a lovely life! thought Sue, far too 
enchanted to do anything but nibble the 
fruitcake, and wish she might never have 
to leave here. After tea, the young people 
all gathered around her, and asked what 
she would like to do most of all. She loved 
their musical voices and clean-clipped way 
of speaking, and their delightful English 
slang. She hoped she could remember it all 
until she got home and tried it out on some 
of her friends. They suggested tennis, or a 
walk over the meadows to the nearby vil- 
lage, or a bicycle ride to the ruined abbey. 
But Sue kept her eyes steadfastly on the 
crimson cushions at the end of the garden 
path. 


“I have never been punting,” she said | 


shyly. “May we do that first of all?” 

Joan and a tall boy in white flannels 
raced her to the river, and off they went, 
Sue sitting on one of the crimson cushions. 
Now they pushed along close to the shrub- 
by bank where little wild things scurried 
away through the leaves; now they drifted 
into wider reaches, rippling in the fresh 
breeze; now they paused to listen to a sky- 
lark, a tiny speck suspended in the sky, or 
watched a kingfisher making blue scallops 
along the banks. They pulled water lilies, 
great waxen-petaled ones with golden hearts, 
and piled them in the bottom of the punt. 
The shadows were long when they turned 
homeward and walked up the flower-bor- 
dered path, Sue with her arms full of water 
lilies. 


"THERE were guests for dinner and every- | 


one dressed. Sue put on her first long eve- 
ning dress, a crisp, flowered organdie with 
frills at the shoulders, and Joan was lovely 
in green voile with pink roses tucked in at 
the girdle. 

The white damask, crystal, and silver 
shone softly in the candlelight, and Sue had 
never seen anything so lovely as the old 
Lowestoft china with the family crest. At 
first she was overwhelmed by the formality of 
the dinner. So crisp and clear and precise 
were the English words which she heard 
all about her, that (Continued on page 35) 
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CLOTHES LINE 
CLOSE-UP 


CAMP LIFE is strenuous for clothes as well as campers, 


\ Gua but the line-up here will stand the test. 
\ ” al p 


5-318 Green mercerized cot- 5-331 Green mercerized hose 
ton anklets with trefoil woven in in % length with trefoil woven in 
cuff, Sizes 8%-10% $.40 cuff. Sizes 8%4-10% $.55 


5-101 Green worsted bathing suit with white trefoil emblem. Sizes 10-18; 38-42 $2.75 


11-503 Bath Towel Set—Heavy Turkish towel and face cloth in white and green, 
with trefoil woven in the border of the towel. Cellophane-wrapped $.50 


PRESERVE YOUR BOOKS 


in a Green Leatherette Book Cover! 
Book lovers who dread summer accidents 





to their favorite volumes will appreciate its 
help in saving books from the perils of 
sudden showers, wet bathing suits and 
sticky fingers. Only 25 cents for this de- 
corative and protective covering that fits 


any standard-size book. 
11-618 Book Cover $.25 


PRESERVE YOUR TREASURES 


in a Girl Scout Scrapbook. This year 
there'll be no excuse for “saving” camp 
snapshots and mementos in the desk 
drawer or among your handkerchiefs. 
Paste them into a scrapbook at once! 
This new one of 50 pages, 9% by 11% 
inches, is bound in green imitation lea- 
ther, with a full-color illustration on 
the front cover. Imagine all that for 50 
cents! : 
11-619 Scrapbook $.50 





GIRL SCOUTS, INC. 
National Equipment Service 570 Lexington Avenue New York 
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FELT craft FELT FLOWERS for 


It’s a lot of fun and 
makes valuable gifts 





NO. 414 
SPECIAL 


OFFER 10° 


HE most thrilling moment of your life is when 

the postman brings you WALCO's bright, color- 
ful felt sample folder and fascinating booklet 
No. 17, illustrating and describing the wonderful 
and useful articles you can cut and make from 
felt, such as pillows, brilliant pictures, card-table 
covers, hand bags, belts, book-covers, school 
pennants, stuffed dolls, dogs and other toys for 
only 'Oc. Better still, send $1.00 for ail three 
offers below. We pay the postage. 


NO. 449 


No. 414 Chinese Junk Picture Outfit, 
SPECIAL illustrated above—consisting of suffi- 


40c OFFER cleat felt and patterns with instructions. 
No. 449 Soldier Doli Outfit, shown 
SPECIAL above (left)—consist.ng of sufficient felt 
55c OFFER and patterns with instructions. $.55. 
You get Booklet No. 17 illustrating and 
SPECIAL describing FELTCRAFT together with 
10c OFFER colorful felt SAMPLE FOLDER. 


Send Only $1.00 for All Three Offers 


INDIAN BEAD CRAFT 
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SPECIAL We will send postpaid thrilling new 
$1.00 ead loom (shown above) with 10 
‘ bunches of beads, '/. doz. beading 
OFFER needles, | spool of thread and | 


cake of beeswax. Also complete Indian Ring Kit 
of wire, jewels and fancy agates to make Indian 
bead rings, plus 16 page instruction and design 
pos. A wonderful gift. No. 250 Outfit—All 
‘or $1.00. 


WOOD BEAD CRAFT 


SPECIAL Ma ke 
$1.00 this col- 


orful 
OFFER hand 
bag. Sufficient beads 
in any desired col- 
ors with thread, nee- 
dies and zipper with 
full instructions. 
No. 455-A Outfit—$1.00 

Folder No. 160 describing and illustratin 
FREE all of the above WALCO’s Handicrafts sont 
Free on request. 


WALCO BEAD CO. 


Dept. A, 37 West 37th St., New York City | 











COLOR 


Some clever, easily 
made accessories to 
give a novel accent 
tonew fall costumes 


By 
ANNA COYLE 


GAY HATBAND, BELTS, AND NOSEGAYS OF FELT 


O be smart this season, you should 

say it with flowers—in felt. Wear a 

boutonniére of bright-hued felt daisies 
on your lapel, and a smaller matching nose- 
gay poised jauntily on your hat—two felt 
flower accents are than one this 
season; give a flair to a silk or wool dress 
with a gay Tyrolean belt of felt, embroidered 
in vivid yarn flowers, or 
appliquéd in felt hearts or 
flowers—hearts and flowers 
are the Tyrolean symbols 
of spring and new life; and 
add to your accessories a 
ribbon hatband, appliquéd 
with felt flowers. Bright, 
new felt accessories refresh 
a last season's outfit, and 
add variety to your ward- 
robe, 

Next, hang an old-fash- 
ioned garden of felt flowers 
on the wall of your room. 
Pictures made in this ma- 
terial charming. Be- 
cause of its fine texture and 
the richness of its colors, 
it is adaptable for all manner of decorative 
articles, 

The color chart from which I chose the 
accessories shown here displays forty dif- 
ferent shades, including all the most wanted 
red, blue, brown, green, purple, 
orange, yellow, gray, black, and white. These 
colors are available in two grades—a fine 
all-wool of sturdy weight, and a lighter 
weight mixture of wool and cotton. Cut felt 
pieces may be bought in all these shades in 
the following sizes: three and one-half inches 
by three and one-half inches, five by eight 
inches, eight by ten inches, and nine by 
twelve inches. By the yard, it may be had 
in eighteen, thirty-six, and seventy-two inch 
widths. 

For the daisies, use dark brown, light tan, 
medium green, and dark henna, to wear with 
a costume in any one of the colors in the 
flowers. Each bouquet of daisies is made of 
eight blossoms, two in each shade. The 
centers of the daisies are made of bits of 
yellow yarn, and the stems are of cotton- 
covered spool wire. The boxutonniére has 
two green felt leaves and flowing stems made 
of narrow strips of felt. For a navy blue or 
gray costume, daisies in red, navy, yellow 
and white, with green foliage, are effective. 
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colors: 





TO HANG IN YOUR ROOM 


To make the Tyrolean belt shown at the 
bottom of the photograph, choose a clear, 
bright green felt, and adorn it with informal 
sprigs of flowers embroidered in bright red, 
yellow, and dark green yarn. The belt is two 
and one-half inches wide, and is finished at 
the edges with overcast stitch in red and 
dark green. The unusual looking buttons are 
made by covering the or- 
dinary wood button mold 
with the three shades of 
yarn, running the strands 
through the center hole re- 
peatedly until the mold is 
covered. The flowers 
alternately red and yellow, 
with petals in the lazy- 
daisy stitch and centers in 
French knots, using yellow 
centers in the red flowers, 
and red centers in the yel- 
low flowers. Foliage is leaf 
green, combining the lazy- 
daisy and running stitches. 
Loops of green yarn chain- 
stitch fasten over the but- 
tons. 

A red felt belt is equally effective em- 
broidered in green, yellow, and blue yarn in 
real peasant fashion. 

The second belt shown here is a bright 
blue felt, with an overcast edging of bright 
red, and appliquéd flowers in navy blue, 
dark red, and yellow, with bright green 
leaves. The matching hat ribbon has flowers 
in the same colors. 

The house and garden picture is one of 
those cut-and-paste projects that are so easy 
and fascinating. All the materials for the 
picture come in one package, which includes 
sufficient felt in eighteen different shades, 
patterns for cutting each piece, a drawing of 
the finished design, library paste, carbon 
paper and white chalk. You simply cut your 
pieces of felt according to pattern, paste them 
in place, and lo, your little brown cottage 
with its old-fashioned garden is finished and 
ready for framing! 

Other subjects for pictures are available 
in packaged form, and also for a variety of 
attractive objects—sofa pillows, book-covers, 
card-table covers, etc. Or, better still, you 
might design and cut your own felt decora- 
tions to reproduce some favorite landscape 
of your own that will also harmonize with 
your room. 
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SUE GOES TO 

ENGLAND |{ | say FELLERS, 
CONTINUED FROM PAGE 33, YOU OUGHT TO GET 
she was almost afraid to speak, lest her own! | THIS SWELL BOOK... 


words should sound careless, or clumsy, in | “ 
comparison. She was especially awed by the | G WITH 
solemnity of the long-faced butler, but she | TRAI N IN 

tried to cheer herself up by comparing him | JACK DEMPSEY” 


with the only other English butlers with | 
















whom she was acquainted—the fish and frog | 
ones in Alice in Wonderland. 
This made her chuckle, and Joan's broth- 
er, Jeffrey, who sat beside her, looked at her 
curiously, "Oh I say, do tell me the joke!" 

Sue smiled mysteriously and murmured, 
‘I was just thinking.” 

“Well, then, tell me about America. I'd 
jolly well like to stop off there sometime, 
and see the Indians and buffaloes, and all 
that sort of thing. I suppose it’s frightfully 
dangerous traveling among the more bar- 
barous States.” 

Sue’s eyes twinkled. She decided that, if 
Jeffrey really wanted thrills, he should have | 
them. 

“The last time I was scalped by an In- 
dian,’ she began, ‘we were living in a log 
cabin on the prairies of Nebraska. Just as 
we were starting out on a grizzly bear hunt, 
armed to the teeth, we were attacked by a | 
band of Indians in full war paint and 
feathers.” She hesitated a moment, and then | 
warmed to her work. “First they danced a 
snake dance around us, waving their toma- 
hawks; then they scalped my mother and 
my six little brothers and sisters- 








“Boy! It sure is great to have a 52 page book by 
the ex-heavyweight champ, Jack Dempsey. Look 
what's in it! ... 12 illustrated lessons on boxing, 
setting-up exercises, first aid rules and lots of other 
interesting information on how to keep fit. 

“Mail the coupon right away and you will also 
receive Jack Dempsey’s signed photograph!” 

Rippled Wheat is a"'he-man’”’ cereal... whole wheat 

. nourishing... flavorful! You'll be keen about it! 


ce eee ee ee ee ee 


! enclose one top from a package of Rippled Wheat 
Shc : eee | and 5c to help cover the cost of mailing and handling. PI 
7 P . st! . < g- Please 
Women and children first! murmured | send me your signed photograph and your 52 page, illustrated book: 
the boy on her left. 


“And then they scalped my father. When “TRAINING WITH JACK DEMPSEY” 





they came to me— Address: —JACK DEMPSEY, c/o Loose-Wiles Biscuit Co., Dept.AG-8,Long Island City, N.Y. 
‘I say, are you jolly well spoofing us?’ | YOUR NAME 
asked Jeff incredulously. STREET 





But Sue continued with great solemnity, | gry 
nodding towards her mother. “Of course, 
they make wigs so beautifully now that 
one never knows—” ¥ 

But here Tom, who had been to America, 
burst into shouts of laughter in which Sue 
joined in spite of herself. Jeff looked ag 
grieved. I will be 

She put her hand quickly on his arm. under no ob- 
“I didn’t really mean to do it,” she said, 
“but I used to make up bloodcurdling stor- 


STATE 








The American Girl, Dept. Q 
570 Lexington Avenue, New York, N. Y. 










Tell me of your Plan for raising need- 
ed funds—a quick, easy way to 
raise $7.00, $14.00, or much 


ligation whatever, 






ies to tell the girls in boarding school in but am interested in 

France, and I just couldn’t help trying them raising funds. Write to more. 
on you. To tell the truth,” she added con- 

fidentially, “I've never even seen a buffalo, Name 

or a grizzly bear, except in the zoo; and 4 

the only Indians I know anything about Street 


were in the Indian village at the Chicago ~ _ 
Fair, and I have never in my life been in City & State 


a log cabin. We're really quite civilized in CUT OUT AND MAII 


America, you know.” 
Jeff guffawed. “I say, you are ripping!” “a CMR Ea ca RR 


Sue was startled and looked quickly down 
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at her dress, until she realized that this was Et 
, . chings ; : é' The new TECH-BILT 
just some of Jeff's English slang. 9 WYVOULDNtT you like to make ETCHING SET, complete 
‘ ; ye P beautiful etchings? It really for just $1.00, contains sev- 

The next morning, Sue went riding with . ; ' : 

P sare a tute bath race is very simple. Learn to make eral Tech-plastic transpar- 
Jeff an _ Joan and their father,  eetiting fine reproductions or originals. Hh  R 3 a 
across wide meadows starred with flowers, All girls can do this artistic work a «olny | Brows Be, 
the dogs streaming along behind. Coming with the new TECH-BILT and ink applicator—all in 
home in the heat of the day, they rode ETCHING SET. oe ang Ege of or 
more slowly through leafy paths beside the Make individual and distince- pF, aed ody 4 
river, while the dogs snuffled delightedly tive etched greeting cards, sta- new TECH- BILT ETCH- 
along the bank. After lunch the other boys and tionery, bookplates. ING SE 
girls arrived on bicycles, and they all played write TECH-BILT PRODUCTS co. Saes. sepa a 
‘ennis until tea (Continued on page 39) Dept. A.G., 404 4th Ave., N. Y. ($1.25 West of the Rockies ) 























BRIGHT MYSTERY 


To about two hundred scientists—some 
in Greece, some in Russia, others in Japan— 
the nineteenth of June was an exciting date. 
It brought the total eclipse of the sun for 
which they'd long been preparing. Fair 
weather at most observation points gave 
a cloudless view. But the checking of the 
data gathered, promised to be a long task. 

Such eclipses are an old story to scientists. 
So why, in order to study one, did certain 
highly trained men and women travel half 
way around the world? The answer is that 
there are still many things to be learned 
about Old Sol. And total eclipses—caused 
by the moon passing, in exact alignment, be- 





tween the earth and the sun—afford the 
best chances for study. 

The learned people who journeyed into 
the path of the latest eclipse wished to gauge 
its effect on radio waves. They watited to 
photograph the chromosphere, the sun's 
fiery, turbulent atmosphere. Most of all they 
were eager for further knowledge of one of 
the heavens’ mysteries, the solar corona. This 
strange glow, brilliant near the sun, thins 
out as it streams—for millions of miles, 
sometimes—into space. A beautiful pearly 
white in color, it’s visible only during a 
total eclipse. 

That ingenious instrument, the spectro- 
scope, tells scientists what glowing heavenly 
bodies are made of. It splits light from in- 
candescent elements into rainbow bands and 
into lines. Each band, aiid each line, is char- 
acteristic of a given element. But when 
physicists, elated with their “diagnosis” of 
distant suns, trapped the light from the 
corona and photographed its spectrum, they 
got a jolt. Their puzzled eyes saw several 
dozen lines which defied classification. So, 
at the present writing, the sun’s lovely 
“crown” remains a mystery. Perhaps studies 
of the latest eclipse will help to solve it. 

What are stay-at-home Americans’ chances 
of seeing a total solar eclipse? Well, as- 
tronomers tell us that there won't be one 
in the United States till July 10, 1972. It 
will darken parts of New England. 

But, on June 30, 1954, one will speed 
across Canada. Perhaps some of us will take 
a trip to see it. 





By Latrobe Carroll 


THAT HABIT OF LIVING LONG 


Interesting new facts about the life span 
of Americans have been coming to light. 
From a study made by the federal Census 
Bureau we learn that, on the average, the 
people of the following States have the 
lowest death rate: Iowa, Kansas, Maine, New 
Hampshire, Vermont. In those fortunate five, 
more than half the population lives to 
sixty-five or over. Vermonters, by a slight 
margin, are the longest-lived of all. 

In general, people in small towns out- 
live those in cities, and those in country 
districts live a little longer than those in 
small towns. 

Insurance statistics tell us that young 
people who are a little overweight have a 
slightly better life expectation than those 
who are thin. On the other hand, people 
over forty-five who are overweight by twenty 
pounds or more have, in general, fewer years 
before them than those of normal weight. 

The average American dies, nowadays, at 
the age of about sixty-four. By and large, 
a lengthy life is inherited. Those whose 
parents and grandparents lived long can be 
fairly sure of keeping up a good “family 
habit.” 


GASOLINE GYPSIES 


The nomad strain, strong in Americans, 
is showing itself increasingly in the current 
trend toward automobile trailers. 

Early trailers first made their bow about 
ten years ago. They were awkward, box-like 
contraptions, and lots of people poked fun 
at them. “A tin-can trailer tourist came here 
a long time ago”—so ran the standard 
joke—“with one shirt and one ten-dollar 
bill, and he ain't changed either yet.” 








In the year 1933, though, the nation be- 
gan to grow trailer-conscious. Many people 
liked the freedom and the economy of little 
rolling homes—costing from four to twelve 
hundred dollars apiece—in which they 
could trek north in summer and south in 
winter, and park, free, in vacant lots. 

Last year there were about two hundred 
and fifty thousand trailers on American 
roads. With manufacturers falling far be- 
hind in their efforts to supply a fast-growing 
demand, that’s plainly just a beginning. 
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LIONS 'N’ TIGERS ARE SO SWEET 


In the routine of summer schools there's 
no class, perhaps, as strange as that con- 
ducted by John Benson, well-known in the 
world of circuses and zoos. He has been 
teaching a small group of young men and 
women how to educate animals! 

Mr. Benson, himself a noted trainer, owns 
a park—he calls it a farm—in the environs 
of Nashua, New Hampshire. It covers some 
six hundred and forty acres. In it, in 
cages, barns, rings, and inclosures, animals 
are constantly being coached. Lions, tigers, 
elephants, “chimps,” ponies, and even gift- 





ed roosters serve as pupils. After they grad- 
uate, circuses buy them, or else they're sent 
away, in charge of trainers, to put on special 
acts. For instance, the group of lions in 
Billy Rose's spectacle, Jumbo—amiable 
beasts that pretended, twice a day, to be 
man-eaters—came from the Benson place. 

Mr. Benson makes a double profit, for he 
charges admission to his farm and thousands 
visit it each day. He says his animals are 
taught by gentleness and rewards, not 
cruelty. Whip a lion, or a tiger, and you 
rouse the fiend in it. But offer it a gobbet 
of raw meat, on the end of a stake, and you 
appeal to its better nature. 

Town wits in Nashua say Mr. Benson’s 
animal trainers graduate with the degree of 
A. B. Yes, you've guessed it—Bachelor of 
Animals! 


"RAY FOR RAYS! 


It’s long been known that ultra-violet rays 
have a tendency to kill germs. But two 
practical applications of this germicidal ac- 
tion have been announced only recently. 

Certain meat-packing plants have found 
that the rays help to keep meats fresh by 
killing large numbers of the bacilli of decay. 
And bakeries have discovered that the ultra- 
violet light retards the growth of spores 
that cause mold. All this may save Ameri- 
cans billions of dollars in food bills. 

Furthermore, Dr. J. D. Hart, of Duke 
Hospital, in Durham, North Carolina has 
found the rays effective in killing bacteria 
of infection in operating rooms. 

There is no doubt about it: every year it’s 
getting more dangerous to be a germ. 
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WAR AGAINST WASTE 


Travelers familiar with China tell stories 
of huge, barren areas, bare of topsoil. Des- 
truction of forests, unintelligent farming, 
and indiscriminate grazing—all of it lead- 
ing to erosion—brought this about. The re- 
sult is frequent famines. 

China’s lands have been misused for 
many centuries. The soil of vast sections of 
the United States has been exploited for 
only about a hundred years. Yet experts 
have long been giving warnings that Amer- 
ica is in danger of following the tragic road 
China has already taken. 

Their warnings are driven home by a 
recently completed survey made by the 
United States Soil Conservation Service. The 
figures given in this report are almost unbe- 
lievable. Erosion by wind, or rain, or by 
both, has already attacked an area about four 
times the size of Texas, destroying produc- 
tivity anywhere from twenty-five to one 
hundred per cent. Rich topsoil has been 
washed or blown away, leaving clay or in- 
fertile earth. Destruction is still going on. 

A terrible challenge—but it’s being met. 
An army of laborers, one hundred and 
seventy-three thousand strong, is doing 
battle with erosion. Some sixteen thousand 
farmers are helping without pay. Skilled 
hands are scattering grass seed, filling gul- 
lies, making terraces. Four hundred million 
trees will be planted this year. Seemingly, 
America won't go China’s way. 


MEN UNDER FROZEN SEAS 


The scientists who forecast the weather 
depend on reports from observation stations 
dotting the earth and the isles of the seas. 
But one great region, the Antarctic, is a 
blank so far as weather observers go; and 
another, the Arctic, is largely a blank. 

Sir Hubert Wilkins, the well-known 
British explorer, is eager to fill in these 
voids. He hopes to persuade the nations of 
the Southern Hemisphere to establish a ring 
of meteorological outposts in the Antarctic. 
His plans for observations in the Far North 
are still more dramatic. In 1931 he headed 
an expedition which crossed a section of 
the Arctic in a submarine. And now he says 
he’s going to build another, better-equipped 
sub-sea boat, with a view to establishing, 
eventually, a permanent weather station in 
the center of the Arctic Ocean. 

Such a station, to be of service, would 





have to send its reports, by radio, from a 
fixed position. It could not be on the sur- 
face of the ice, or on a ship, because the 
Arctic ice is in constant motion. But a sub- 
marine could stay virtually in the same 
latitude and longitude, month after month. 

Arctic ice, according to Sir Hubert, is 
comparatively thin. Electrically heated 
tubes and funnels, piercing it, would supply 
fresh air and enable the submarine’s crew to 
climb into the open for observations. 

The plan seems fantastic. But science and 
invention are moving so fast that no one 
can say, “Impossible!” 
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THESE THREE ARE 
Dependable PROTECTION 


first there is 

VENUS SANITARY NAPKIN, 

which for twenty years has been famous as the 
finest-quality napkin available to discriminat- 
ing women. 


next is 

VENUS JUNIOR, 

the napkin created especially for girls and the 
active young woman. It is somewhat smaller 
but has the same fine quality as every other 
Venus napkin. 


then there is 

VENUS TRAVELING PACKAGE— 

three regular-quality Venus napkins compress- 
ed into a tiny package which may be carried 
in the purse. 


There can be nothing finer than these three types 
of Venus protection. And proper and real pro- 
tection is very necessary to every woman and 
girl. It adds days of freedom and activity to 
every month of the year. Does away with the 
persistent irritations of harsh materials, the 
hazard of imperfect security and the annoyance 
of too frequent attention. 

Actually, too, Venus quality is economical, while 
in comfort and satisfaction it is priceless. 


At department stores and specialty shops from 
coast to coast. 


ERE is a new two-in-one garment. It’s a 

snug-fitting sanitary pantie with sewn-in 
tabs—thereby eliminating the sanitary belt. 
Fits so smoothly that the napkin is invisible. 
Where protection is needed, the material is 
rubberized by a new process that is seamless. 
The napkin tabs are reinforced for lasting se- 
curity and to prevent uncomfortable strain. 


Only Venus BELT-N-PANTEE has these 
features which assure your satisfaction. 
Be sure to ask by name. 


Two in one for a dollar. Sizes: small, 
medium and large. 


If your dealer cannot supply you with Venus products, write direct to 


VENUS CORPORATION 
1170 BROADWAY, NEW YORK e 4245S. Broadway, Les Angeles, Cal. 
Makers of VENUS, the finest Sanitary Apparel 
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RED HAND BAG MYSTERY 


another room before you went outdoors?” 

‘Indeed, I did not!’ declared Mrs. Hench- 
ley positively. “I know it was there on the 
shelf. And I know it because I opened it 
and took out a handkerchief, just before I 
went into the yard. This handkerchief,’’ she 
said triumphantly, holding it up. 

“T see,” said Betty. “And when you went 
out to the yard, Mrs. Henchley, you left 
the back door unlocked, of course.” 

“Oh, the back door!’’ Mrs. Henchley ex- 
claimed. “Certainly I left it unlocked. I 
always do leave it so the delivery boys can 
get in, but there’s no lock on it. There’s a 
bolt, inside. I bolt it at night. But I didn’t 
go out by the back door. I went out the 
front door.” 

I did not know what Betty was trying to 
get at, but I knew she must be trying to 
get at something, if only a clear picture of 
what Mrs. Henchley had done. Dot and I 
stepped closer so that we could hear 
everything Mrs. Henchley said. 

“You went out by the front 
door?” Betty asked. 

“And around the house to the 
back,”” Mrs. Henchley explained. 
“And the reason was that I hang out 
a sign that says ‘ICE’ when I want 
Morosini to leave ice. So I went out 
the front way and hung up the sign, 
and just went around the house and 
out to the chair under the apple tree 
to cool off after making the fudge.” 

‘And came back the same way,” 
suggested Betty. “To take down the 
ice sign, I suppose?” 

‘‘No,”” answered Mrs. Henchley. 
“I didn’t know then that the iceman 
had been. The sign is still hanging 
there, I guess. I just remembered I 
hadn't locked the front door, and I 
like to look at my flowers at the side 
of the house, now and then, so I 
came around to the front.” 

“So the front door was not locked, 
and the back door was not bolted,” 
said Betty. ‘That made it rather easy 
for whoever took your hand bag— 
if it was taken—didn’t it, Mrs. 
Henchley ?” 

““Well—’” said Mrs. Henchley, as 
if she was now a little ashamed of 
leaving the house so wide open, 
“well, I've never been robbed be- 
fore. I've left that house open, day 
after day, and year after year, and never a 
thing has been taken. Not a pin! Maybe 
I'm too trusting, but I did think folks in this 
town were honest.” 

By this time we had reached Mrs. Hench- 
ley’s house, and we all looked at it for it 
was the scene of the crime. It was a pretty 
little house, white with green shutters, and 
no fence. There was a low hedge, not much 
more than knee high and neatly trimmed. 
On the sunny side of the house was a flower 
bed and a neat gravel path, and that was the 
way Mrs. Henchley had gone to the back 
yard and come back again. 

“Where were you when you saw the boy 
in the red sweater?” Betty Bliss asked when 
we were in the yard. Mrs. Henchley went to 
the corner of the house. 

“Right here,” she said. “I stopped to look 
at those giant double petunias, and took a 
couple of steps that brought me to here, and 
I looked across the street. I suppose the 


bright red of the sweater caught my eye. The 
boy was about where that telephone pole is, 
and he was walking. He looked over his 
shoulder and saw me, and began to run. 
That’s the corner he went around.” 

“Yes, I think I understand all that now,” 
Betty said. “Now about the others, Mrs. 
Henchley. The iceman—you said he was 
Morosini. Do you know anything about him? 
Do you think he would take a hand bag?” 

“I don’t know,” said Mrs. Henchley, 
somewhat distressed. ‘You see he’s not Joe 
Morosini, the one I've always got ice from. 
This is a new man, Joe’s cousin, and Joe 
hired him only a couple of weeks ago. He 
came from—I don't remember where Joe 
said he came from. I don’t know anything 
about him except that he is good looking 
and always smiling. He’s very pleasant and 
always wipes his feet before he comes into 
the kitchen. I thought he was all right.” 


The Shells 


BY FRANCES FROST 


‘The pulse of the emerald-colored tide 
Splits upon this slanting beach, 
Washing new shells toward cedars while 
It draws the old shells out of reach. 


Throwing landward fresher rose, clean gold, 
For the broken and the tarnished bronze, 
Pushing forth the beautiful and cold 
Blue quarters where a life clung once. 


And tall girls running on this shore 

Bend down to gather from the spray 
Curved caves and spiraled homes that bore 
Small creatures for a watery day. 


And clear-eyed children pause to lift 

Frail houses from the bright-strewn sands, 
Harvesting from ocean’s drift 

Strange beauty in their sunny hands. 


“And the others?” asked Betty. “The 
butcher boy and the grocery boy ?”’ 

“There!” said Mrs. Henchley, even more 
distressed. ‘I hate to think evil of any boys, 
but what do I know? I don’t know anything 
at all about them, except that one’s name is 
Jim. That’s the grocery boy, from Henson’s 
store. The other, I don’t even know his 
name. He’s from Schmidt, the butcher.” 

“A red-haired boy?” I asked. 

“Yes, very red-headed. That's the boy!” 
said Mrs. Henchley. 

“That's Mike Dooley, Superintendent,” I 
told Betty. “He brings the meat to our house. 
He's a fresh kid, but I wouldn’t think he'd 
steal.”’ 

“You don’t either of you know this Jim 
from Henson's, do you?” Betty asked us, 
but we did not know him. 

“Well, Inspectors,’ she went on, “this 
looks like a very difficult case. So far there 
isn't a clue that amounts to a thing, and any 
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of the four persons Mrs. Henchley has told 
us about might be the criminal. In fact, In- 
spectors, almost anyone might be the crim- 
inal. For half an hour both doors of the 
house were open, with no one to watch 
them. Anyone could have come in. Anyone 
could have taken the red hand bag. We will 
have to be up on our toes, Inspectors.” 

“Had I better get the police?” asked 
Mrs. Henchley anxiously. 

“You may have to,’’ said Betty. “But we 
haven't yet seen the actual scene of the crime. 
There may be a clue there.” 

When Mrs. Henchley led us into the 
kitchen—she locked the front door carefully 
this time, you may be sure—I couldn't see 
anything that looked like even a sign of a 
clue. The kitchen was spotlessly clean, with 
linoleum on the floor and not a single trace 
of a footprint on the linoleum. 

“There's nothing here,” I said when I had 
glanced around, and Dot shook her 
head and said, ‘Not a thing!” But 
Betty said nothing. She stood a few 
feet away from the shelves and look- 
ed at them, glancing up and down, 
with her mouth pursed as it always 
is when she is taking things in with 
her eyes. And then I bent forward 
and down because a tiny little ‘"Me- 
ow!” had come from a wastebasket 
under the shelf on which Mrs. 
Henchley’s hand bag had been lying. 

“Oh, the darling little kitten!” I 
cried, but just as I was about to pick 
the kitten out of the basket, Betty 
grasped my arm and held me back. 

“Don’t touch anything! Don't 
touch a thing!” she commanded. 

I stepped back, of course, because 
one always obeys Betty when she 
speaks in the Superintendent Bliss 
voice, and Betty went a step nearer 
the shelf and looked here and there 
on it. She bent her head over the 
wide, flat pan of fudge on the shelf 
and just touched it with her finger, 
and then she looked down at the kit- 
ten in the wastebasket and frowned. 

“That makes a queer little coop 
for the kitten, Mrs. Henchley,” she 
said. ‘Do you always keep it in this 
wastebasket ?” 

“Why, not to say always,”’ said 
Mrs. Henchley, going to Betty's side 
and looking down into the basket at 

the kitten. “I put it there today when I went 
out to the yard. I just got that kitten today 
—this morning—and when I went out I 
dropped it into the basket there, so it would 
not be wandering around.” 

“And a good place for it,” said Betty. 
“It can’t climb out of that basket.” 

“No, indeed,” agreed Mrs. Henchley. 
“The little thing hasn't strength enough for 
that yet.” 

It was a lovely little kitten, and it might 
be called either a white kitten with gray 
markings, or a gray kitten with white mark- 
ings. It had a white face with clear gray 
eyes, and the whites of its eyes were blue- 
white. It was just about the cleanest look- 
ing kitten I had ever seen, and very young 
—just old enough to leave its mother, and 
not much older than that. 

“It is a little darling,” I said. I longed 
to take it in my arms and pet it, but, of 
course, I did not do that when Betty had 
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said to keep away from it. I guessed that 
Betty thought the kitten was some sort of 
clue, but I couldn't see what the kitten could 
have had to .do-with the taking of the red 
hand bag. : 

Just then Dick aad Arthur came. Mrs. 
Henchley had locked the front door—people 
always do after things have been stolen— 
and Dick and Art rang she bell, and Mrs. 
Henchley went to let them in. 

The two boys were hot and red-faced from 
running, and Dick told their news as soon 
as they were in the kitchen. 


was Blister Kernigan that Mrs. Hench- 

ley saw,” he said, “and I don’t believe 
he had anything to do with the hand bag. He 
was across the street here, but he did not 
see Mrs. Henchley. When he looked in her 
direction he looked high above her head, 
looking at the clock in the Town Hall tower 
—and when he saw the time he ran. He had 
promised his mother to be home by then.” 

“Even so,” Arthur began, “we may be 
wrong. We can’t prove that Blister was not 
in this house—” 

“It does not matter, Inspectors,” Betty 
Bliss said. “Thanks for your work, but the 
mystery of the red hand bag is solved, I be- 
lieve. You can recover the hand bag and the 
money, Mrs. Henchley. In fact,’’ Betty smil- 
ed, “I believe it will be returned to you. 
You haven't taken the kitten out of this 
basket since you put it there, before you 
went out to sit under the apple tree, have 
you?” 

“Indeed not,” said Mrs. Henchley. “I 
was so excited, when I came in and found 
the hand bag gone, that I ran right out of 
the house.” 

Betty turned to Dot. 
she said, 
shelf ?” 

“It is a box, Superintendent Bliss,” Dot 
answered. “It is a box with potatoes in it.” 

“Exactly,” said Betty. ““And extending out 
from under the shelf a little, like a step. 
And what is that on the second shelf, In- 
spector Madge?” 

“It is money,” I said. “It looks like two 
or three bills and some change.” 

“It is eight dollars and thirty cents I put 
there to pay the iceman,” said Mrs. Hench- 
ley: “A five dollar bill, and three ones, and 
some change.” 

“And now, all of you,” 


“Now, Inspector,” 
“what is this under the bottom 


said Betty, “look 
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at this pan of fudge. You notice that it is 
away off to one side on the shelf, out of 
even my reach when I stand here. What do 
you see in the fudge?” 

“Why, marks of kitten paws!” cried 
Dot. “The kitten must have walked on the 
fudge!” 

“Exactly so,” agreed Betty Bliss. “And 
from that, I think we can deduce who took 
Mrs. Henchley’s red hand bag: If the thief 
was a man, or even a big boy, would he 
take time to lift the kitten out of the basket, 
and let it walk around on this shelf when 
he was stealing a hand bag?” 

“No, Superintendent,”’ I said. 

“If he was here to steal, and could see 
that eight dollars and thirty cents there in 
plain sight,” Betty continued, “would he 
leave it there? Or would he take it?” 

“He would take it,” Dot answered with 
decision. 

“Just so,” said Betty. “So what is the 
answer? Whoever entered the kitchen was 
interested in the kitten, and took it out of 
the basket, and put it on this shelf and 
let it walk around. The kitten walked across 
the pan of fudge and left its tracks. Then 
the criminal caught the kitten when it was 
within reach again, and put it back in the 
basket.” 

“Why, sure!” Art exclaimed. 

“Blister Fernigan would not waste time 
playing with the kitten,” Betty went on. 
“Neither would the butcher boy, or the 
grocery boy, or the iceman. And they, or any 
man thief, or woman thief, would have 
taken the money from the upper shelf. This 
thief, I think, had to stand on the potato 
box—” ° 

I gave a shout. 

“And was a little girl!’ I cried. But, be- 
fore I could say more, there was a sharp 
knock at the back door. When Mrs. Hench- 
ley opened the door, Mrs. Dean stood 
there, holding little Essie Dean by the hand, 
and in Essie’s hand was the red hand bag. 
The little girl held out the hand bag. 

“My mamma says I got to bring this 
back, and—and—I got to say I’m sorry. 
And—and can I play with your kitty, Mis’ 
Henchley, please?” 

“She did not know it was wrong to take 
the hand bag, Mrs. Henchley,” said Mrs. 
Dean, and we knew that Mrs. Henchley for- 
gave the child, for she took her in her arms 
and kissed her. 


SUE GOES TO ENGLAND 





CONT INUED FROM “PAGE 


time. Sue found that her game was rusty, 
but it was fun nevertheless. 

That evening there was another surprise 
in store for her. They drove into Oxford 
again, to Magdalen College. (Sue never 
could get used to calling it “Maudlin.” It 
just doesn’t sound respectable, she thought. ) 
Here, in Magdalen Forest, they sat on an 
improvised grand stand, and saw Midsummer 
Night's Dream. Sue remembered that time 
when she had seen it before, in the forest 
of Klessheim near Salzburg. But this was 
thrilling, too. Titania was the daughter of 
a well-known English actor, and Oberon 
was a young English lord. Jeffrey and Joan 
knew them, and most of the other char- 
acters. One tree was so big that Puck could 
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creep out almost to the end of an over- 
hanging branch, and tickle the long ears of 
Bottom with a straw. And from behind 
another enormous trunk stepped Titania's 
fairy band. Sue thought this was one play 
that should never be produced on an indoor 
stage, only with great trees and flower- 
strewn grass for a setting. 

After they returned, she slipped away, 
down through the garden drenched with 
moonlight to the murmuring river, and sat 
at the foot of an old tree. She jumped when 
she heard footsteps—and there was Jeff come 
to bring in the cushions from the punt! 

“Oh I say, whatever are you doing here?” 
he exclaimed, as Sue rose suddenly. 

“Just dreaming, and wishing I could stay 
in England forever,’ she laughed. 

“How about go- (Continued on page 50) 








—for cuts, scrapes, scratches 
and skin irritations 


A good scout knows the three 
rules of first aid: 


1. Relieve the pain. 
2. Prevent infection. 
3. Promote healing. 


That’s why Unguentine is the first thought 
in modern first aid. 

It relieves the pain of a burn or cut. 

It safeguards against infection (blood 
poison)...because it contains Parabydre- 
cin—a powerful antiseptic. 

It stays in long antiseptic contact with 
the wound—preventing new germs from 
getting in. 

It promotes prompt healing — usually 
without scar. 

Always have a tube in your kit wher- g 
ever you go under the Summer sun. 
The Norwich Pharmacal a s, 
Norwich, New York. i’ 
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NCE upon a time, not so many years 
@) ago, three small girls were growing 

up—three small girls who deeply 
loved the sea. One lived in Newport, Rhode 
Island and, winter or summer, she could 
go down to the sea whenever she wished. 
One lived in the Middle West, but summer- 
times meant Portsmouth, Salem, and Marble- 
head to her—and her beloved ocean. Even 
her return to Iowa did not separate her en- 
tirely from it, for her father was “an ex- 
cellent teller of tales” and, through the long 
winter evenings, many a family legend of 
sea-faring was recounted about navy fore- 
bears’ adventures aboard ship. 

The third small girl was in England 
where, “as far back as I can remember we 
lived in a world of make-believe, much of 
it on the sea, a sea consisting of our little 
front lawn, with a rug on it that stood for 
a ship. Perhaps it was because many of 
our ancestors had been sea-faring men, per- 
haps because an old retired sea captain lived 
in a house on our lane. This man was our 
beau ideal, the more so because we were 
forbidden to spend any time with him, 
which gave us the pleasing notion that he 
must be very wicked.” 

Is it surprising that, when these three 
small girls were older and began to write, 
many of their stories should be full of the 
sea? Those stories you know, and those 
girls you know, for all three, now authors 
of reputation, write for your own AMER- 
ICAN GirL—Edith Ballinger Price, the girl 
growing up in Newport; Cornelia Meigs, 
the girl growing up in Iowa; and Hilde- 
garde Hawthorne, down the English lane 
from the old sea captain. 

It is interesting to learn that two of them 
began their story-telling in the same way. 
“I was always inventing stories to tell the 
rest of the family,’ says Miss Hawthorne. 
“Always the one to make up the adven- 
tures that were the stuff of our life.”” And 
Cornelia Meigs telis us, “To be a member 
of a large family is excellent training for 
many things, among them story-telling. One 
of my older sisters told me many tales when 
I was small; I, in turn, adopted her tech- 
nique and told many others to the only 
member of the family that was younger.” 

But Edith Ballinger Price did not tell 
her first stories in words, at all. As far back 
as she can remember, there were, for her, 
“stacks of sketchbooks, portraying all sorts 
of people and scenes.” Yet the stories were 
there, too, as she was later to discover. 

Knowing these things about the young 
Cornelia, Hildegarde, and Edith, it does not 
seem surprising to us to-day that they 
should have grown up to be authors, though 


By HELEN FERRIS 


Editor-in-Chief, Junior Literary Guild 


years had to pass before each was to pub- 
lish her first book. 

For Cornelia Meigs, there was Bryn Mawr 
college, followed by teaching. For Edith 
Price, there was art school, and her dream 
of drawing and painting. Hildegarde Haw- 
thorne, alone of the three, had an early 
determination to become a writer. But even 
so—could she do it, did she have the abil- 
ity? She must try herself out and see. 

So the years passed, with important dis- 
coveries awaiting each one. Cornelia Meigs 
discovered that she réally did have time to 
write, if only she herself wished to find that 
time and opportunity. “Like a great many 
other people, I wanted to write, but for a 
long time I let my life be filled so full 
of responsibilities and miscellaneous occu- 
pations, there was no real time for it.” 
There came a year, however, when in the 
hours free from teaching, she wrote her 
first stories, reading them to the children in 
her school and benefiting from their criti- 
cisms. “I learned two things from this ex- 
perience—two very important things which 
have to do with authorship: one, that you 
must have sufficient confidence in your 
project to make time for it, no matter what 
are the demands and distractions; the other, 
that inspiration has to be attended by in- 
tensively hard work, sometimes even having 
to be replaced by it—apparently—to bring 
a writing enterprise to its proper end.” 

Edith Ballinger Price’s discovery was 
quite different. When, after her art school 
course, she decided she would try herself 
out as an illustrator, the thought occurred 
to her that “editors might be impressed 
with what an accurate illustrator I was, if 
I sent a story to demonstrate how well my 
pictures fitted.”” So she sat down and wrote 
a story, sending it off with her pictures to 
St. Nicholas. 

“Then came the surprise that more or 
less altered my entire existence!’’ she says. 
“The story was Blue Magic, and when 
St. Nicholas calmed down a bit from its 
enthusiasm over the text, it remembered 
vaguely that—yes, there had been some sort 
of pictures sent with the manuscript! So 
my doom was sealed. From that time on, 
I had to write books, one after the other. 
1 kept vainly protesting that I was an artist, 
not a writer. Then it turned out that all 
those years I had been filling sketchbooks 
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with those lively scenes, I had really been 
more interested in the story they told than 
in the drawings themselves. I had been 
telling stories all the time!” 

Hildegarde Hawthorne, too, made an in- 
teresting discovery. Writing verse at first, 
she had found within herself a developing 
ability to tell a story. So now, for all 
three, came the years of writing, writing. 

There was with Cornelia Meigs a glowing 
sense of other and earlier days in our coun- 
try. Her grandmother and grandfather had 
gone out from Vermont to Illinois, in pio- 
neer days. Adventuring naval ancestors had 
left their legends for her. Her father had 
been a Government engineer in charge of 
improvements on the Mississippi River— 
the Mississippi that had known Indians and 
early explorers. Small wonder, then, that 
Cornelia Meigs should turn to such themes 
for her writing, small wonder that she 
should give us such stories as The Trade 
Wind (Little, Brown), a story of the 
troubled times preceding the Revolution, in 
which a New England boy goes on a long 
trading voyage, encountering pirates and 
sea rovers, and helping to bring aid to the 
oppressed colonies; Clearing Weather, the 
story of young Nicholas Drury’s struggle 
to maintain his uncle’s shipyard in a Massa- 
chusetts town in the difficult years follow- 
ing the Revolution; Swift River, a beautiful 
story of the Mississippi River itself and 
those who dare its current as lumbermen; 
or Master Simon’s Garden (Macmillan), a 
story of Colonial New England. 


O it was, too, with Hildegarde Haw- 
thorne. She was heir to a great literary 

tradition, for her grandfather was Nathaniel 
Hawthorne. Her family legends were glow- 
ing with personal memories of New En- 
gland’s great men. Such themes, as well as 
the sweep of her own travels and the many 
places she has lived, are to be found in her 
books. Wheels Toward the West (Long- 
mans) is a dramatic story of pioneer days 
on the Santa Fé Trail when Indians and buf- 
faloes were rampant; Lone Rider (Long- 
mans) is a tale of one of Kit Carson's riders 
who joined the Pony Express. 

Close in spirit as both Miss Meigs and 
Miss Hawthorne are to the men and women 
of earlier days, it was to be expected that 
the time would come when they would turn 
to biography. Miss Meigs’s Invincible Lou- 
isa (Little, Brown) makes Louisa May 
Alcott and her family and friends very real 
to us. Many have said that the gallantry 
of Miss Alcott’s life is not unlike that of 
Cornelia Meigs’s own—a tribute she her- 
self would quickly disclaim. The exceptional 
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quality of Miss Meigs’s writing was recog- 
nized by a special honor when, for In- 
vincible Louisa, she was awarded the New- 
bery Medal for the finest contribution to 
literature for boys and girls during the 
year in which the book was published. 

Outstanding among Hildegarde Haw- 
thorne’s biographies is Romantic Rebel: 
The Story of Nathaniel Hawthorne (D. Ap- 
pleton-Century), which tells of her famous 
grandfather and his family and friends. It 
is the story of an American genius and his 
work—but no less the story of a beautiful 
romance and marriage. To read Invincible 
Louisa and Romantic Rebel, one after the 
other, is to enrich your own life with the 
understanding and sympathy which was 
so real a part of both the Alcott and Haw- 
thorne homes. 

Hildegarde Hawthorne's most recent 
books are also biographies—Youth’s Cap- 
tain (Longmans), a splendid account of the 
life of Ralph Waldo Emerson; The Poet 
of Craigie House (D. Appleton-Century), 
an equally fine life of Henry Wadsworth 
Longfellow. 

Edith Ballinger Price, unlike Miss Meigs 
and Miss Hawthorne, writes of the present. 
It is in to-day, and in stories of to-day's boys 
and girls, that she has found her own. Many 
Girl Scouts have met her personally at 
summer camps, or at Scout meetings, and 
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know her zest and eager interest in all that 
goes on around her. They know, too, her 
imaginative share in helping to make the 
Brownie program the splendid thing that it 
is, for she has been the Brownies’ Great 
Brown Owl. 

Edith Price knows girls; she knows boys; 
and she likes them. So it is that the boys 
and girls in her books are real. As for what 
happens in her stories—could anyone so 
filled with the lore of the sea as she is, help 
writing about it? Her books are full of 
interesting characters and adventures. For- 
tune of the Indies (Century) is a tale of 
adventure that leads from the model of a 
clipper ship, belonging to an old New 
England family, to far-off, mysterious China; 
Silver Shoal Light (Century) is the story 
of an unusual family who lived in a light- 
house; John and Susanna (Century) is 
about two entertaining orphans who find 
themselves a home where they will be happy. 
Your librarian will tell you of Miss Price's 
other delightful books, as well as about 
others by Cornelia Meigs and Hildegarde 
Hawthorne. 

Three small girls who loved the sea— 
and all of them grew up to be writers! 

For my quotations from these authors’ 
accounts of their own lives, I am indebted 
to that splendid book, Junior Book of 
Authors (H. W. Wilson Company). 


Does your troop need money? 


HERE IS A PLEASANT AND EASY 
WAY TO EARN SOME 


HO ever heard of a troop that didn’t 

need money! Money for camping, for 
uniforms, for flags, for the Little House, for 
dozens of needs that you know so well your- 
selves there is no need of our enumerating 
them. 

Your troop will undoubtedly be interest- 
ed in our plan for raising these required 
dollars. 

Hundreds of interesting letters have been 
received in the past few months from 
Girl Scout Leaders all over the country, tell- 
ing how much they and their girls have en- 
joyed using THE AMERICAN GIRL-QUAINT 
SHOP PLAN which we sponsor each year to 
help Girl Scout Troops raise money easily 
and pleasantly for the many requirements 
they have. The letter we are quoting below 
is typical of these. We think you will en- 
joy reading it. 


Lyons, Illinois: Our Girl Scout troop 
was fortunate enough to sell eighty 
boxes of Christmas cards last Christmas, 
giving us a total profit of twenty-eight 
dollars. We never raised money in an 
easier way. Each girl had her sample box 
of cards, provided for us without any ad- 
vance cost at all. (This is the nicest thing 
about this arrangement, no investment is 
necessary.) The girls then secured orders 
for cards. After each had secured three 
orders, she sold her sample box, and we 
sent the money to White’s Quaint Shop, 
placing our order for more cards. We 
were able to fill all of our orders with- 


out putting out any money until the or- 





ders were filled. We could have sold at | 


least a hundred boxes if the time hadn't 
been so short. Everyone praised the cards 
highly, and I know we will be selling 
them again. 


We earned eight subscriptions to THE 
AMERICAN GIRL magazine, and gave 
them to the girls who had sold the most 
boxes of cards. When they have finished 
with their magazines, they bring them to 
meetings, and the rest of the girls then 
get a chance to read them also. 


And now comes the best part. We have 
a full uniformed troop, but we needed 
flags badly. We worked all year, earning 
money for camp, and didn't like to take 
any of this money for flags. The twenty- 
eight dollars we earned selling cards was 
practically a gift, so easily was it earned; 
and our troop is now the proud possessor 
of a beautiful set of flags, thanks to you. 

Sincerely yours, 

(Mrs.) M. Zimmerman 


The time has now come to take advantage | 
of THE AMERICAN GiIRL-QUAINT SHOP 


PLAN again this year. If you are interested in 
raising money for your troop activities, and 
if you would like full details of the plan 
without any obligation, address a card or 
letter to THE AMERICAN GIRL-QUAINT SHOP 
Dept., 570 Lexington Avenue, New York 
City, and you will receive full details at once. 
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LOW-COST PURCHASE PLAN! 


AT LAST anyone can own a New Royal Port- 
able Typewriter! Prices are low now and 
terms are easy—only a few cents a day! 


Brand-New Genuine Latest Model 
NEW ROYAL PORTABLE 


with 


GREATEST VALUE 
IN ROYAL'S HisTORY! With many exclusive 
improvements, including Touch Control—“‘it 
adapts the key-tension to your exact finger- 
pressure;” Finger Comfort Keys; Standard 
Office-style Keyboard. Easy to use. Perfect for 
student, teacher, or business man. 


ACT QUICKLY! 


LEARN TOUCH TYPING 
this summer. Type like an 
@ expert in the fall, be ready 
for school or business. 
7 Royal’s simple system shows you how 
—/free with every New Royal Portable. 
CARRYING CASE, Handsome. Compact. 
Typewriter easily and quickly removed. 
May also be as extra luggage case. 
*Trade-mark for key-tension device. 


Don't Delay -MAIL TODAY! 


R af Typeuntier Company, tns.. Dept. AS-OS 

2 Park venue, New York City 

Please give me details concerning special low-cost 
purchase plan on New Royal Portable. 


Quote trade-in allowance on my.......-.+++++++ 
Typewriter, serial number.......... 


SEND NO MONEY! 




















Treat your 
feet to 
Indian comfort 











Bass Rangeley Moccasin 


How would you like to walk with the 
same comfort and tireless ease as a 
Redskin? You can do it. Just tuck 
your feet in soft, snug Rangeley Moc- 
casins. Every Bass Rangeley Mocca- 
sin is like a hammock for your feet. 
One piece of fine leather goes all the 
way around under your foot. Innersoles 
and filler are unnecessary. That means 
no bumpy, humpy surface to walk on. 

Beware of imitation moccasins that 
cannot give you this comfort. Write 
for a free catalog showing footwear for 
every outdoor use. Address 


G. H. BASS & CO. 


98 MAIN ST. WILTON, ME. 
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CATTLE IN THE DRAGON SHIP 


the cheese that had been made from milk. 

As soon as the red men tasted the milk, 
they drank it down with great gulps. They 
thrust handfuls of the curd cheese into their 
mouths, and they liked that so much that 
they threw down pelt after pelt for more. 

When the trading was over, the Vikings 
had all the fur pelts, and all the iron pots 
and the wooden cheese dishes were empty. 
But the cows from Greenland would soon 
fill them again, thought the bull with satis- 
faction. He looked quietly after the red men 
as they got into their skin canoes and sailed 
down the river. 

The white settlers of Vinland called these 
strangers Skraellings. 


THE next year the bull watched while the 

Skraellings came again. Once more, the 
settlers exchanged milk and cheese for furs. 
They gave the visitors pieces of red cloth, 
too, cloth which the women had woven from 
sheep's wool they had brought with them 
from Greenland, and dyed with the juice of 
the pokeberry. 

The bull could not understand the delight 
of the strangers at the red cloth. He himself 
hated red. But he stood solemnly by, watch- 
ing them, brushing a fly off his back now 
and then with his tail. 

The Skraellings wound the cloth pieces 
about their heads, and when the cloth began 
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skull. He indicated plainly enough that he 
wanted the rambutan, and gradually he 
seemed to be learning that the way to get 
it was to make a noise like Gabby’s refrain. 
Then I moved the Earl and the mina into 
the same cage. Once I got the Earl used to 
the idea of living with the mina, I busied 
myself with the job of trying to show him 
how to get an occasional morsel of rambutan. 
I started with the word hello, and it took 
me two months to get him to say it. Finally 
his hello was genuine. 

“And then it was Gabby’s turn to be 
jealous. He began to poach on the rambutan 
which the Earl's vocal cords had finally won 
for him. So the Earl went for Gabby with 
murder in his heart. I had to place the 
mina in a separate cage on the porch where 
he soon recovered from his shock and could 
again be heard yelling, ‘Hello, how’s bus- 
iness ?” 

“But the Earl declined to forget the in- 
cident, and I resumed what proved to be a 
hopeless task. Standing in front of the Earl's 
cage, I would utter the word, ‘hello,’ but its 
only effect was to send the bird into a blind 
fury. So far as the hello situation was con- 
cerned, the Earl of Dobo had definitely said 
good-by to all that.” 


NFORTUNATELY, however, Frank 
Buck has not had time to conduct any 
more experiments similar to that one; he has 
been far too occupied in the transportation of 
his never-before-seen-in-this-country speci- 
mens. There are hosts of them. Nothing gives 
him such delight as watching a zoo manager's 
unbounded glee upon receiving a new spe- 
cies of animal, or sharing an animal trainer's 
excitement in his first sight of a promising 
team of wild jungle beasts. 
Nor does his interest in animals end when 


to run short, Karlsefni and his men cut it 
in narrower and narrower strips. The red 
men were so anxious to get-it that it did 
not seem to matter to them how narrow the 
strips were. They gave good furs for pieces 
no wider than one’s finger. 

The bull grew accustomed to the coming 
of the Skraellings to trade with the white 
men. He did not even notice, one day, when 
a red man tried to seize a sword which had 
been left against the side of a log house. 
But he did start at the yell of a Viking 
who killed the one who had stolen the 
weapon. All the other red men ran away 
and departed swiftly in their canoes. 

The bull shook his head angrily, and drew 
close to the cabin where Gudrid’s small son 
was playing with some white stones. 

He heard Karlsefni speaking. “I fear they 
will come again, and not be friendly.” 

Karlsefni was right. For the Skraellings 
did come again, yelling, and with war paint 
on their faces. Some of the men then drove 
the cattle deep into the woods where there 
was a little glade, and some of the women 
stayed with them. The bull seemed to under- 
stand they were hiding, and he kept very 
quiet all that day. 

“It is not safe to live longer in Vinland,” 
said Karlsefni, as he came to the glade that 
evening and walked, with Gudrid on one 
side and the bull on the other, home through 
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they have been delivered, admiringly praised, 
and paid for. He has made a close friend of 
Louis Roth, the famous head animal trainer 
of the Al G. Barnes circus. Buck delivered 
the tiger for one of Roth’s most famous 
acts. In this, the king of the jungle mounts 
on the back of a horse. The horse dashes 
under a flaming hoop, held by a property 
man. The tiger abandons his perch, a second 
before the horse passes beneath the hoop, 
jumping through the fiery circle and landing 
once more on the horse’s back. And a few 
years before, this very tiger had been a snarl- 
ing, intractable beast, whom Buck came upon, 
trapped in a heavy log cage outside a Malay 
village. 


HEN Buck is in New York he visits 

Dr. Raymond L. Ditmars at the New 
York zoo, ostensibly to see Dr. Ditmars who 
is another good friend of his, but none the 
less, we suspect, to check up on the Indian 
rhino that he delivered there a few years 
back. “I’ve often wondered,” he says, “if 
the visitors to this famous park who stand 
daily before the rhinoceros paddock realize 
what it meant in work, risk, worry, and ex- 
pense to place that animal there.” 

For that rhino trip was one of the most 
strenuous in Buck's entire career. He had 
bought two rhino calves from a maharajah 
in India. The method of catching these 
calves had been comparatively simple—much 
more so than the final transportation arrange- 
ments. About one hundred Gurkhas, or In- 
dian soldiers, had shot a female rhino, and 
captured the calves by closing in on them 
as they were standing by the body of their 
mother. But the trouble came when the two 
young mountains of flesh, both having been 
caught in a similar manner, were handed 
over to Buck. First there was the danger of 
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CONTINUED FROM PAGE 16 





the dusk. He carried Snorri on his broad 
shoulders. “To-day we were forced to dis- 
play the red shield, the old signal of the 
Vikings for battle. We fought long with the 
Skraellings, but at last they fled. We must 
make ready to return to Greenland.” 


ON again, the bull watched preparations 

for a journey. The dragon ships were 
rolled down to the water's edge, and loaded 
with the furs which the Skraellings had trad- 
ed to the white settlers. Trees were cut down 
and the logs carried to the ships, also, for 
there was little wood in Greenland and this 
came from very small trees. Seeds of the new 
plants they had found, the colonists gathered, 
and they dried grapes to take with them. 
Many bundles of green grass were cut for 
the cattle, and when it dried, it was fragrant. 
The three-year-old Snorri kept putting 
flowers and ferns on the pile. 

The bull thought it would be nice to see 
Greenland again, and talk over his travels 
with those bulls who had never seen another 
country. Not even the greatest of his grand- 
fathers had journeyed more than he. 

The day for departure arrived. The cows 
and calves were driven on board, but no one 
drove the bull. He followed of his own ac- 
cord. As the dragon ships sailed down the 
river and out once more to the sea, he gave 
bellow after bellow, as a farewell to Vinland. 
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carrying the cash payment, thirty-five thous- 
and rupees, through a large section of out- 
of-the-way India, in which more than one 
man’s throat had been cut for less than a 
hundred rupees. 

“In fact,’ remarked Buck, “in many of 
these districts they cheerfully cut your throat 
for nothing! There are Hindu knifesters who 
seem to be striving to preserve their amateur 
standing. All the inspiration they need is a 
dislike for you and a lonely road.” 

When the deal was finally closed, the 
rhinos were put in heavy crates that had 
been made of logs and branches. The jungle 
saw an odd pageant wending its way back 
to civilization that afternoon, a parade that 
could only be headed by a man like Frank 
Buck. Never did two prisoners receive such 
an escort as did those baby rhinos—not since 
the old Roman triumphal processions! Forty 
or fifty Gurkha soldiers marched alongside 
the great crates, to steady the load and help 
push the bullock carts out of mud _ holes. 
Indian highways through the jungles were 
not built for streamlined cars. Directly be- 
hind the rhinos came three elephants, each 
carrying fodder for the two captives. Fol- 
lowing the elephants were a couple more bul- 
lock carts with supplies for the men, 
while Frank Buck and the major of the 
troop, mounted on ponies, acted as marshals 
of the strange parade, riding up and down 
the line, keeping everything in order. 


yen Buck and his prize rhinos and 

numerous other specimens finally board- 
ed the President Wilson for the trip back to 
the States, Buck found that he weighed twen- 
ty pounds less than when he had originally 
set out for Nepal—so strenuous had the 
journey been. Nor were his troubles over 
yet. Outside Hong Kong there was a first- 
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class, hundred per cent Eastern typhoon! 
The seas, lashed by murderous winds, mount- 
ed higher and higher, and finally broke in 
hissing waves of spray over the bow. And 
with the terrific pounding from the waters, 
one of the great crates had worked itself 
loose. One more big wave, and it would 
break away entirely and go over the side. 
Buck scrambled out to the bow and, with 
waves crashing over him, managed to lash 
the cage safely. It was dangerous work, 
but he couldn’t quite see letting those rhinos 
go after all the trouble, worry, and expense 
they had caused. 

There is lots of danger in trapping wild 
animals, and it comes from the most un- 
expected sources. Once Buck was attacked 
by a tapir, while giving that animal a bath. 
Tapirs look like hogs, weighing about three 
hundred pounds, but generally they are no 
more harmful than little pigs in a barn- 
yard. This one, however, had gotten up on 
the wrong side of his hay that morning, 
and, before Buck knew it, he was pinned 
down under the angry animal with the pros- 
pect of having his head bitten. Help came 
just in time, and a stick was put between 
the tapir’s teeth. 

On another occasion a spotted leopard, 
one of the most formidable of the jungle 
cat tribe, escaped from his crate on board 
an America-bound boat. In a hectic chase, 
the ieopard after the passengers and Buck 
after the leopard, the animal was trapped in 
the officers’ mess room, though Buck had to 
lasso him first. With the help of a dozen or 
so sailors, he was brought back to his cage. 
More than once Buck's rope, a reminder 
of the days in Texas, has come in handy with 
his animals. Once he used it to capture a 
valuable crane whom he noticed, in the nick 
of time, on the wing, with the cage door be- 
hind him swinging open. 

Buck remembers another vivid experience 
on board ship, this time concerning a black 
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silence, the loneliness, the stark masses of 
rock. 

“Some way, it’s more desolate than a 
desert,” said Pauline thoughtfully. “So many 
men have been here and have gone.” Sud- 
denly she stopped short, a startled look on 
her face. “I just saw a cat!’’ she cried. 

Madeleine began to laugh. “Well, that’s 
nothing extraordinary.” 

“Yes, but up here!” exclaimed Paul. “I 
wouldn't have been surprised at a rabbit, but 
a cat seems so queer in this forsaken place.” 

They moved forward together and just 
around a bend was the cat, a lanky striped 
tiger, picking his way daintily across a flat 
rock. A few steps beyond, his presence was 
explained. 

They came upon another of the old quarry 
buildings, but this house was in slightly bet- 
ter repair than the others. The roof had been 
mended with tar paper, and a calico curtain 
sagged at the window. A patch of ground 
had been cleared for a garden, and smoke 
curled from an iron stove-pipe. A second cat 
lay in a rickety rocking-chair on the porch. 

As they approached, a woman came out 
with a tin basin in her hand. “Here, Puss, 
Puss, Puss!” she called, placing the basin on 
the ground. The cat leaped from the chair; a 
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panther that escaped from his cage on the 
foredeck and deliberately jumped into the 
water. As Spitfire, the panther, headed for 
shore he was attacked by a shark, and a 
terrific if unequal fight followed, possibly 
one of the most unusual combats that has 
ever taken place in the water. 


HE people whom Frank Buck meets con- 

stitute a fascinating aspect of his life. Not 
only does he know every important zoo man 
and wild animal trainer in this country, but 
he boasts a host of acquaintances on the seas, 
and in the distant East. He comes across 
soldiers and hunters, bad men and good. 
Many a skipper has transported one of 
Buck's strange wild cargoes; many a native 
has accompanied him and guarded his life 
on his expeditions. His Number One Boys, 
Lal and Ali, are faithful and colorful serv- 
itors. 

One of this mighty hunter’s best friends 
is the Sultan of Johore, in India, one of the 
most interesting potentates alive. As rich as 
any maharajah, he still likes his jokes and 
his hosts of pets. Frank Buck always comes 
in for a “kidding” when he stages a re- 
union with the Sultan. Once this Oriental 
monarch with the Occidental personality 
heard that he wanted a man-eating tiger, 
and his remarks were graphic. 

“The next time I have a tiger which eats 
man,” he promised, “I send for you. You 
go up to tiger, say, ‘Boo!’ Tiger say, ‘All 
is lost, it is Buck,’ and lie down on back 
and cry like baby. You throw him over 
shoulder and swim back to America with 
him. In America everybody clap hands, and 
you become big hero.” 

Well that, as we have seen, isn’t exactly 
the way it’s done, but there is little doubt 
that this sunburned, practical, unfazed an- 
imal collector has indeed become something 
of “big hero,’ whether a business man or 
not. 
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couple of scrawny kittens scampered across 
the road, mewing as they ran; the tiger cat 
on the rock rose and stretched himself. 

“Do you see, Paul? It’s that awful 
woman!’ whispered Madeleine. 

“Yes,” answered Paul. “I don’t wonder 
she goes begging for fish, with that bunch 
to feed.” 

They quickened their steps and were soon 
out of sight of the old woman's squalid 
dwelling. 

“I can hear automobiles,” said Madeleine 
suddenly. “The road must be near!” They 
were passing another quarry pit, wide and 
deep. A bridge spanned a cut at the farther 
end. A moment later they caught sight of 
the blue horizon, and then the length of the 
coast spread out below them. The State road 
went over the bridge and curved to the vil- 
lage, a mile or so along the shore. 

“Maybe it was around here that the Jew- 
etts lived,” said Madeleine. Then she gave 
a little shriek. ‘Paul, see! That long point, 


with all those derricks and things, and that. 


wharf—" 

“And that house!” said Pauline. 

“It's built of stone out of the quarries,” 
cried Madeleine excitedly. “Paul, it’s the 
Jewett house!” 

It stood close to the road, a large granite 
building, once a (Continued on page 49) 
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PERFECT 
BALANCE 


for Tempting 





WHEAT is nourishing and delicious. 
Bran is mildly laxative. It took the 
Kellogg laboratories to balance the 
two in a delicious cereal. 

Kellogg’s PEP 30% Bran Flakes 
are packed with crisp goodness. 
Flavor you like. Nourishment you 
need. Always ready to eat with milk 
or cream. Al- 
ways oven-fresh. 
Buy a package 
from your gro- 
cer. Made by 
Kellogg in Battle 
Creek. 











FOR SCOUT PROMOTION 
eee Use Post-Card Ads! eee 


iMustrate, print and address the cards—all opera- 
tions—on a simple little machine called the 


Elliott Cardvertiser 


Uncle Sam furnishes the penny postal 
cards. You have no cuts to buy or type 
to set. Scout organizations and businesses 
of all kinds—Ketailers, Manu- 
facturers and Wholesalers—are 
rapidly discovering the big re- 
sults from post-card messages 
sent to customers and pros- 
pects. Cardvertiser models from 
$60 to $150. 
Write on business stationery for the 
complete Cardvertiser story. 
THE ELLIOTT 
101 Albany St. 









COMPANY 
Cambridge, Mass. 





aia an SEM Dh Ria Bat 
4-TRANSPARENT 
The most practical and 
popular corners for mount 
ing needs, The new Senior 







style corner handles large 
photos, drawings maps, 
charts, ete, Senior cor- 
ners in black, white, gray, 
green, red, sepia and 


ivory, 40 to the pkg.; gold 

and silver, 24 to the pkg 
Regular and Junior styles, same colors as above, 100 to 

the pkg.; gold and silver, 60 to the pkg. The famous Trans- 

parent cellulose corner, 80 to the pkg 

All styles 10¢ pkg. at dealers’ and 5 & i0c stores in 

U. S., or send us 10¢ (Canada i5e) for pkg. and samples. 


ACE ART CO. 
24 Gould St. 


600 FREE Samples 
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“THINGS THAT MAKE A SCOUT” 


UNIONTOWN, ALABAMA: I have taken THE 
AMERICAN Gir- for only six months, but I 
have enjoyed every issue. All the stories, 
serials, and articles that I have read have 
been simply grand. In the June number, 
I especially enjoyed The Mouse Party which 
was so amusing. I was also crazy about For- 
gotten Gold, and about The Thing in the 
Room which kept you wondering what the 
thing was—when it turned out to be only 
a cat! I always enjoy the jokes and A Penny 
for Your Thoughts. 

I am going to my first Girl Scout camp 
this year. It was THE AMERICAN GiRL that 
encouraged me to want to become a Girl 
Scout. I like the idea of camping out, hav- 
ing hobbies, and helping others, and, in 
fact, all the things that make a Scout. 

Glendine Wilson 


A NEW GIRL SCOUT 


SCHENECTADY, New York: I have been 
taking THE AMERICAN Girt for five months. 
I have enjoyed it thoroughly. Every month, 
after I finish it, I send it to my cousins in 
Vermont, so it has double use. I never skip 
a single story or article. 

I was not a Girl Scout till just lately. I 
just passed my tenderfoot test last Thurs- 
day so I am quite happy. I enjoy the Girl 
Scout part of the magazine especially well, 
and also Where Is Sylvia? is very thrilling. 
I like the cover of the June issue because 
it looks so real. 

When the stories about Sue in Holland, 
Sweden, and Prague were in the magazine, 
I took them to my teacher (we are studying 
geography for I am in the sixth grade) and 
she read them to the class. I took the story 
Sally Sounds the Alarm to history class. 

Betty Jane Coleman 


FAVORITE STORIES 


WILMINGTON, NortH Caro.ina: I have 
just finished reading this issue of THE AMER- 
ICAN GIRL as I write to you. Why is that, 
when I received this copy weeks ago? The 
reason is that I had the misfortune of losing 
it. A frantic search failed to reveal it, and 
after days of worrying, I had practically 
given up hope when it turned up. 

I love animals and animal stories. Forest 
Mother was just grand, as was Amikuk the 
Wily. The leopard seemed almost human. 

The House on Sunrise Mountain was 
very interesting. It was especially so to me, 
as I have spent a very happy part of many 
summers near Asheville in the western part 
of this, my dear old State. 

My favorite stories in the magazine are 
the Phyl and Meg stories, and the Lofty 
and Bushy stories; therefore, an issue con- 











taining one of each must necessarily be fine. 
Bushy and Lofty are always so original and 
so true to life. 

Even though I am not a Girl Scout, I 
enjoyed the June Scout article very much. 

Altogether, I have to say that the mag- 
azine is marvelous. This issue is particularly 
enjoyable because each story and article is 
interesting in its own distinct way. 


Alice Calder 
GOOD SUGGESTIONS 


West FALMOUTH, MASSACHUSETTS: This is 
a joint letter from two of your ardent ad- 
mirers. One of us has been taking your 
magazine for a couple of years, and the 
other for only a few months. We think it’s 
swell, but we have two suggestions to make 
to improve it. As many of your other readers 
have suggested, a page on movie reviews 
would be a great addition. Also more articles 
on etiquette would be very helpful. 

Now for the good points which out- 
number the above many times. The Bushy 
and Lofty, and Phyl and Meg stories are 
our favorites. In the last issue we found 
The Mouse Party and Forgotten Gold pat- 
ticularly interesting, but were rather disap- 
pointed in the ending of the serial Where 
Is Sylvia? which started out so well. 

All in all, THE AMERICAN GIRL is our 
idea of a splendid, well-balanced magazine. 

Marjorie Schultz and Joan Carlson 


FRIENDLY 


BROOKVILLE, PENNSYLVANIA: THE AMER- 
ICAN GIRL is, to me, just the friendliest 


- magazine any girl could wish for. I received 


my lovely June copy yesterday and I've read 
everything in it already. 

Where Is Sylvia? ended perfectly. I also 
give three cheers for our dear friends, Bushy 
and Lofty. The Mouse Party was exciting. 

I enjoyed Miss Maxwell's story, The House 
on Sunrise Mountain, immensely. It was so 
human. 

In ending, may I add that the magazine 
typifies exactly what it should, The Amer- 
ican Girl? 

Jo Riggs 


FUN TO CHUM WITH 


PASADENA, CALIFORNIA: Every Christmas 
for—I don’t know how long—my aunt has 
sent me another year’s subscription to THE 
AMERICAN GiRL. If she didn’t, some year, 
it would be a queer Christmas. 

Now I should like to tell you how much 
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| like the magazine. I think the serial, Where 
Is Sylvia?, was one of the best I have ever 
read. And, of course, I always enjoy the 
Bushy and Lofty stories. Bushy sounds like 
the sort of girl it would be fun to chum 
with, so full of fun, and always doing some- 
thing interesting. I always enjoy the stories 
of Meg and Phyl because, as I have no 
brothers, my sister and I have always done 
things together, the way they do. 

I do wish we could have more covers by 
Ruth King. I think hers are the best of all. 
Let's have some stories by Marjorie Paradis, 
too. When you finish one of them, you al- 
most feel as if the characters had been 
your friends all your life. You actually see 
your friends’ characteristics in the people. 
Betty Mueller 


QUALITY AND QUANTITY 


SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS: A year’s subscrip- 
tion to THE AMERICAN GIRL was given to 
me as a Christmas present, and, now that I 
am acquainted with the magazine, I intend 
to renew my subscription when the present 
one expires. I think the departments and 
articles of the magazine are swell, and the 
stories grand. 

My objection is this: It doesn’t do any 
good to tell myself to stretch the stories out 
so I'll have reading until I receive my next 
AMERICAN Girt—and I have it entirely 
read the day of its arrival. Now I suggest 
more stories. And why not have the mag- 
azine longer? That’s the way it is. There 
isn't enough of a good magazine—and the 
long magazines are not worth reading. Why 
not have quantity as well as quality? 

Elizabeth Rogers 


SLIDING PANELS AND SECRET DOORS 


NEWTOWN, PENNSYLVANIA: I have been 
getting THE AMERICAN GIRL since Decem- 
ber, and I think it is grand. I find the stories 
very interesting, especially the Bushy and 
Lofty stories. The Thing in the Room and 
Forgotten Gold -were fine, especially the 
latter. Let’s have some more articles like 
Forest Mother. 1 thought it was splendid 
because I love all animals, and like to learn 
more about the habits of wild animals. 

I didn’t think Where Is Sylvia? was so 
hot. It was too tame. I like mysteries with 
sliding panels, secret doors, and the like. 

Barbara Cooke 


WAIT UNTIL OUR SEPTEMBER ISSUE! 


New York, New York: I've been mean- 
ing to write to you for a long time to ask 
if we couldn't please have some articles 
about Indians. If Girl Scouting means out- 
of-doors and pioneering and woodcraft, I 
can’t think of any better examples than the 
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American Indians for that sort of life. I 
don’t mean just articles on Indian wood- 
craft, but on their history and ceremonies 
and anything about them; and I think an 
Indian legend or two would be a grand 
thing to have in the magazine every once 
in a while. 

I see that I've gotten so lost in the Indians 
that I forgot to tell you that I thought Forest 
Mother was simply grand; and I want to say 
that not only the June issue, but that every 
issue of THE AMERICAN GiRL is better than 
the last. 

Muriel Horowitz 


A ROUSING CHEER 


CuHIcaGo, ILLINOIS: I've written once be- 
fore, but I love THE AMERICAN GIRL so 
much I just had to write again and tell you 
that the magazine is still the “tops” with 
me. 

Please do have more stories by Edith 
Ballinger Price, about Bushy and Lofty. 
Bushy is a scream. Also, I think The Thing 
in the Room and The House on Sunrise 
Mountain, and In Step with the Times are 
swell. I also like A Penny for Your 
Thoughts, and I am hoping mine will tell 
the world that I am a true subscriber to 
THE AMERICAN GirRL, for I want them to 
know that I (and others, too, I am sure) 
love the magazine. 

One, Two, Three, Four! Who are we for? 

The American Girl! The American Girl! 

Rah! Rah! Rab! 

Margaret Miller 


LAUGH AND GROW SCOUT 


MILWAUKEF, WISCONSIN: I am a Girl Scout 
of Troop 60 (Milwaukee County) and an 
enthusiastic reader of the magazine. I read 
THE AMERICAN GIRL in our school library 
(Peckham Junior High School) and some- 
times get it from the public library. Many 
of my friends get the magazine—they buy 
it—and we all love it. 

My favorite department is Laugh and 
Grow Scout. The jokes are so clever that I 
really do laugh and grow Scout. That is, I 
laugh and appreciate my ableness to read 
THE AMERICAN GIRL. 

Myrtle A. Schemenauer 


JOY OF READING 


MIAMI, OKLAHOMA: Reading A Penny For 
Your Thoughts makes me blue to think I 
have taken THE AMERICAN GIRL only since 
Christmas. However, the past is gone, and 
the present and future remain for further 
joy of reading. 

Jean and Joan are absolutely the best plan 
I have ever heard of for announcing future 
stories and articles. They quite set me on 
fire to read The Thing in the Room and 
The Mouse Party. When the magazine did 
arrive, it was a hard task to keep from laugh- 
ing aloud and waking Mother in the next 
room. Here’s hoping there will be some 
more Bushy and Lofty stories! One in every 
issue would not be enough. 

The Kid Sister and Blind Date by Mar- 
jorie Paradis were so good that I wonder 
if the author enjoyed writing them. I'll be 
watching for some more of hers. 

I am glad to be one of the lucky girls 
who take this magazine, for it couldn't be 
better. 

Rosenell Hill 
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THE GIRL SCOUT PICTURES 


Mossy, Montana: I have only taken THE 
AMERICAN GIRL since Christmas, but I have 
enjoyed it very much. I always look for- 
ward to the next issue, and if I don’t get 
it when I think I should, I am awfully 
disappointed. 

I like the stories of Phyl and Meg about 
the best of all, but the Bushy and Lofty 
stories are good, too. In fact, I haven't read 
one story in THE AMERICAN GiRL which I 
did not like. 

I was disappointed when Jean and Joan 
weren't in the January issue, because I like 
to know what is coming next. 

I was very sorry that I did not subscribe 
for THE AMERICAN GiRL before December 
because I missed out on the first two issues 
of Troubled Waters. 

There has been only one Kip and Em 
story since I subscribed for the magazine, 
but I sure liked it. I like the Sports of 
Yesteryear very much, but I always turn to 
the middle page of Girl Scout pictures first 
of all. 

Evelyn May Boulden 


WAIT UNTIL SEPTEMBER, SALLY! 


BROOKLYN, NEw York: Five stories in- 
stead of the usual four! We are getting on. 
Can't we continue to have more stories? 
Each one seems to be better than the one 
before. 

Where Is Sylvia? ended most satisfactor- 
ily. The Mouse Party was adorable, and 
The Thing in the Room was one of Mary 
Avery Glen's best stories. Forgotten Gold 
and The House on Sunrise Mountain were 
also very interesting. 

Now for a complaint! We haven't had a 
Beatrice Pierce etiquette article for ever so 
long, and that is one of my favorite features 
of the magazine. Won't you please try to 
have some? 


Sally Copland 
THE FIRST TO JOIN 


SCOTTSBLUFF, NEBRASKA: I simply can't 
wait another minute to tell you how much 
I enjoy reading THE AMERICAN GIRL. It is 
the best magazine I ever read. I don’t know 
what I would do if the Girl Scouts should 
stop publishing it (though I don’t think 
they will). I can hardly wait for it to come 
each month. 

And now to get to the stories! Where 15 
Sylvia? was a keen mystery story, and The 
Mouse Party, by Edith Ballinger Price, was 
killing. I would like to tell you how much 
I enjoy all of the stories and articles in 
the magazine, but I'm afraid it would take 
a whole book. 

The only thing that I find wrong with 
THE AMERICAN GiRL is that it does not 
have enough stories and articles in it, and 
that it should come at least once a week. 
Otherwise it is a masterpiece. 

Please give us some stories or articles on 
music—my most cherished ambition is to be 
a musician. 

There are no Girl Scout troops here, and 


how I envy all of the girls that are in troops, © 


especially when I read Our Star Reporter 
on the Scribes’ pages, and other articles 
written by the Girl Scouts. If a troop is ever 
organized here, I think I will be the first 
girl to enter it. 

Suzanne Davison 
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A SILVER CUP 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA: Just a few 
lines to say I do—and always will—enjoy 
reading THE AMERICAN GiRL from the cover 
to the very last page. I also like to read 
what Scouts of other countries are doing. 
It seems the story, Where Is Sylvia? gets 
the biggest vote according to all the girls. 
I myself think it dandy—even my mother 
reads it. 
Too bad we can’t give the articles a silver 
cup! 
June Bortis 


A FINE REVIEW 


Hor Sprincs, New Mexico: I just received 
my June AMERICAN GirkL before leaving 
Dodge City, Kansas, my home town, to come 
down here for a vacation of six or eight 
weeks. The June issue was my twelfth one 
so I packed them all to bring with me. 

Now, since I have my year of magazines, 
I will tell you what I enjoyed most in each 
one. So here comes a long letter! 

First of all I want to comment on the 
magazine in general. The size is surely 
“keen” for handling while in a car. It is 
neither too large, nor too small, for con- 
venient turning of the pages. The covers 
are most attractive and some, I think, are 
really pretty. The stories are grand, although 
some are better than others. The articles are 
so much like stories that, when I read right 
through the magazine from the front to the 
back, as I usually do, I never know which 
are stories, or which are articles. That is 
what I like about our articles as sometimes 
they are so dry in other magazines. 

In the July, 1935, magazine, I got the 
first installment of Troubled Waters and 
upon finishing it, I was ready for the next 
number! Your Place in the Sun seemed just 
made for me as I freckle quite badly. 

In August, every story was grand—and 
there were so many! The article, Table Top 
Exploring with a Camera, was very good. 

September: The articles and stories were 
good, but they weren't as good as usual. Ani- 
mal Actors on the Screen was an exception, 
however—and of course Troubled Waters. 

October: The stories were back “up to 
par,” and so were the articles. I about laugh- 
ed my family out of the house when I read 
Girl Shout Week; and then I read it to 
Mother, and she enjoyed it as much as I had. 

November: Stories good, as usual—such 
excitement in Troubled Waters! The arti- 
cle, Love My Dog, is one I just can’t say 
enough about, so I won't try to. 

December: How can I say enough about 
this issue, with all the good stories and ar- 
ticles and everything? The poem, A Christ- 
mas Painting, was so beautiful and descrip- 
tive. I could see the painting clearly. 

January: Everything just as I like it. 

February: What more can I say about 
this than I have said about the others ? 

March: Article on Little Lord Fauntleroy 
marvelous. Stories grand. 

April: Articles good as ever. Stories just 
as good. Where Is Sylvia? is grand. 

May and June: Well, what can one expect 
in such an elegant magazine but good 
stories ? 

Jean and Joan are surely dandy, and don't 
leave them out so much, please. 

Well, I warned you this would be long, 
but it is all for now. 

June Voshell 
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YOU CANT DO THAT! 


“No, I'm glad you did,” she assured him. 

“Now don’t you give it a thought. I’ve 
never seen the Old Man stumped yet.” His 
eyes twinkled. “It'll just be something to 
tell your friends at home.” 

Well, she hoped so. She couldn’t help 
giving it a good many thoughts, however, 
and she wondered, watching Uncle Olaf 
later, if this wasn’t to prove the stump- 
ing of him that little Mr. Wolcott had 
never seen. At dinner she kept her mouth 
shut, but her ears open. Both uncles had 
been down below all morning, dogging 
compartment doors (that was the hammer- 
ing) and taking temperatures and so on; 
and they looked tired and grim. Neither 
had much to say; it was Mr. Bram and the 
others who talked, cheerfully, too, as if noth- 
ing were wrong—and if anything did go 
wrong, there was no question about the 
skipper’s ability to put it right. They were 
grand about it. Her own first panicky thought 
had been an SOS, her second to move the 
chemicals out of the hold next the fire. She 
learned by inference that a ‘Stand By” had 
been sent out, and that no other ship was 
very near; that the chemicals couldn't be 
moved without greater danger than at present 
existed; that the hose down the ventilator 
wasn’t reaching the fire and two more lines 
were going in from the outside, through 
smashed ports, that afternoon. 

“And a good thing we've got calm 
weather,” Mr. Wilkins, the assistant en- 
gineer, said. Nobody seemed to doubt for a 
moment that it would stay calm, with those 
gaping ports inviting the sea. 


T was a curious situation, this pumping 
water into a ship instead of trying to keep 
it out. Sigrid wondered how much the big 
Helsingfors could take without—well—get- 
ting too much. For some reason she kept 
thinking of the Fiit III, that thrilling, silly 
little skimming dish, the only boat she had 
known. There was water sloshing round in 
her bilges just about all the time, for the 
lake chop came aboard freely with the en- 
gine wide open. And then the day that boat 
sprang a leak. What a time! The open seam 
had happened to be in the port side. Sigrid 
had to think quickly, being out in the mid- 
dle of the lake with two passengers. Slow- 
ing down would be fatal. It came to her that, 
if she turned to starboard and kept turning 
at full speed, the list of the boat would 
keep that open seam out of water. It did; 
and the Fist III spun in huge, crazy circles, 
half capsized but not leaking any more, until 
they came out.and picked her up. She re- 
membered watching the bottom of that boat 
anxiously, seeing the water swirl up to the 
gunwale. 

“Uncle Olaf!” she burst out, “I've got—" 

“"Humph!” said the skipper, pushing back 
his chair. 

“That's it! Back to the job, hey?” Uncle 
Per seconded the motion. 

Probably she would have stopped, any- 
way; she hadn't meant to speak. Mr. Wol- 
cott winked jovially at her as the men filed 
out. She hardly noticed. She put both hands 
on the table and stared at the remains of the 
rice pudding. Her heart was going faster 
than the pulse of the Helsingfors’ engines. 

“Do you—dare?” she whispered to the 
empty cabin. “Maybe you can’t do it. Do 
you dare—try?” 


Next morning the Helsingfors presented 
a strange appearance. She was a little down 
by the head, as if weary of all this fuss— 
and no wonder, with the weight of water in 
her forward holds. Her speed had been re- 
duced to slow on both engines; she barely 
crept across that endless, metallic world of 
gray, under the baleful eye of the sun. 
Throbbing hoses sprouted from two star- 
board ports as well as the ventilator, now; 
but that their efforts were futile was proved 
by the thick yellow smoke that poured in 
wreaths and streamers from a dozen points 
at once, to lie like a pall over the helpless 
ship. White-faced men who had worked all 
night said little as they went on working; 
they stepped quickly on the steel well deck— 
for, at one spot under her starboard bulwark, 
the metal was beginning to glow a faint red, 
as if in reflection of the smoky red sun. 

The radio operator stood in the open door 
of his shack, ear-phones on his head, his 
hand reaching in and poised above the key, 
waiting for orders. But the skipper was no- 
where to be seen. A stubborn man; he hated 
to give up. And he had 47s orders about dis- 
tress signals. He was down in the bunker 
hold with those chemicals, taking tempera- 
tures. 

Sigrid waited until she thought she would 
burst. She hadn't slept a wink all night. The 
wild idea that had tumbled into her head 
wouldn't let her alone; so that she forgot 
herself, forgot the red danger that was slow- 
ly creeping nearer, forgot rules and regula- 
tions even, in her great desire to do that 
thing she had thought of. Early in the morn- 
ing she had tapped on Uncle Olaf's door, 
resolved to tell him; but at the same mo- 
ment he had opened it and brushed past 
her, hollow-eyed, shouldering into a coat, 
as if he didn’t see her. Wandering restlessly 
now, her hands clenched, her face pale with 
longing, she ran plump into Mr. Wolcott. 
And all her defences melted, all her purpose 
focused on him. 

“I need your help,” she said swiftly. “To 
do a—a terrible thing.” 

“Ha! Good!’ He patted her shoulder. 

“No, really.” And she told him everything. 

His eyes gleamed, then sobered. “It 
might work,” he said. “It's worth a try. I 
know what you mean about the skipper— 
only Ais way suits him. No use going to 
him. If your scheme doesn’t work, I lose 
my job. But—” he opened his hands in that 
significant gesture—''we’re all likely to lose 
our jobs, anyway. Good girl! When?” 

“Now!” she said huskily. “The sooner, 
the better.” 

They went into the wheelhouse. “Mr. 
Bram,” the little third officer said calmly to 
his superior, “you've been on since midnight. 
Go down and get some coffee, sir, and let 
me spell you.” 

The first officer grinned his appreciation 
and went. 

“Oh, Yorke,” Wolcott said casually to the 
quartermaster at the wheel, “find the Chief 
and ask him to send a man up to—to oil 
these signal bearings. Should have been done 
long ago.”” He took the wheel. “I'll hold her 
for you.” 

The man said, “Yes, sir,"’ and went out at 
once. 

“And now,” Sigrid whispered, “you go, 
Mr. Wolcott.” She urged him firmly toward 
the door. ‘Then, even if it doesn’t work, 
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maybe you won’t lose your job anyway.” 

His boyish smile broke with relief. “Good 
girl! I'll be handy.” 

She slipped the door catch after him and 
turned, panting with eagerness. There wasn’t 
a moment to lose, but she had planned every 
step of what she would do. Her right hand 
caught the starboard engine telegraph han- 
dle, swung it back to SLOW ASTERN;; her 
left snatched the port lever and pushed it 
over as far as it would go, FULLSPEED 
AHEAD. She took both hands off the sig- 
nals, gripped the big wheel, and spun it... 
to starboard, hard over, and held it there. 
Then she waited, her heart banging at her 
throat, listening to the insane jingle of bells 
far below. 

Presently there was a rush of spurned 
water, a straining and tightening as of a 
great animal at leash. Cool air began to 
rush into the wheelhouse windows, the 
smoke that had enshrouded the superstruc- 
ture thinned and fled astern as the freighter 
gathered headway. 

Up the engine-room tube came confused 
words of protest, crackling like a machine- 
gun. “What the ... crazy .. . think you're 
... hey? hey?” 

Sigrid bit her lip, smiling at Uncle Per’s 
dismay. Against all the rules! The starboard 
side of the big ship was going down. She 
clung to the wheel, holding it hard over. 
Down ...and down... 

The wheelhouse floor was steep as a roof. 
Would they ever stop? Suppose they just 
kept on rolling, rolled over? A great jumble 
of cries fought up to her from below. Against 
all the rules! Feet were stamping on the 
bridge ladder. Somebody was shouting 
hoarsely just outside, rattling the wheelhouse 
door. It was all up, she thought desperately. 

Then suddenly, with the starboard rail 
almost awash, a tremendous hissing drowned 
all other sounds, and the air was filled—not 
with smoke, but with rushing white steam. 
Sigrid cried out, exultant but terrified, and 
hung on for dear life, feeling the wet, warm 
breath of that convulsion sweep through the 
wheelhouse. And slowly the ship was right- 
ing herself, the hissing sound faded . . . 
and faded... 

An ax crashed twice on the wheelhouse 
door, and it burst open. “What's this?” 
Uncle Olaf roared, crossing the threshold— 
but, at what he saw, he stopped as if 
paralyzed. “You?” he gasped. 

Sigrid’s lip quivered, but she faced him. 
“The fi-fire’s out, I guess,” she stammered. 

“Hrumph!” barked the skipper. He for- 
got to chew his mustache. 

“Hey? Hey? Hey?” was still popping 
faintly up the tube. 


‘THAT evening Uncle Olaf and Uncle Per, 

entering the chart-room together for a 
game of checkers to celebrate, stopped just 
inside the coaming. “Listen, child,” remon- 
strated Uncle Olaf, “I’ve told you before, 
you can’t do—” 

“Yes, I can,” Sigrid, turning, interrupted 
smilingly. “If you mean I mustn’t, that’s an- 
other thing.” 

“What!” Then both uncles grinned and 
nudged each other. “No, no! Go ahead.” 

And across the board little Mr. Wolcott, 
who had half risen, settled back, blushing 
and chuckling. “Your move, Miss Sigrid,” 
he said. 
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Weakest Link ——— Named 
Tom: What part The Funniest re I Visiror: What 

of an automobile Have Heard This Month make is your neph- 

kills the most peo- ew’s car? 

ple? Oxtp Lapy (rath- 
Harry: The nut er vague about such 


behind the wheel.— 
Sent by CONSTANCE 
SMITH, Denver, Col- 
orddo. 


Little Brother 


One hot summer 





things): 1 think I 
| heard him say it was 
a Wow.—Sent by) 
RuTH MANIECE, Es- 
therville, lowa. 


Topsy-turvy 


day, my little broth- Ignorant A boy was recent- 
. m rn SANDY (noting price tag on antlers ly operated on for 
play, so dirty that . i eles Oe ' an upside down 
in a Store window): oot, mon! ; 
even Mother hated Sianeli dna stomach. As this was 
° i S a aear. 

to touch him. Since BysTANDER: Wotcha think they was a rare case, the nurse 
she wa y, she ; ers “ie s lid not know what 
che was busy, § offa—a_ giraffe?—Sent by ELtzaBETH did not kno wi 

put him in the bath- ices Alinta to feed him. When 


Georgia. 











tub and left him to she asked the doctor 
bathe himself, say- ~ - what the diet should 
im, “Se wn & Send THE AMERICAN GIRL your fun- be, he replied, “Ap- 
wash your neck, ‘aay . : x ple turnovers and 
5 niest joke, telling us your name, age, and h 
ears, and knees.” |i dress. A book will be awarded to every | Pineapple upside 
When she returned, RRS ag Fe ea aa down cake.” —Sent 
a half hour later, he é a " oe by MARJORIE 
was as dirty as ever. = SPEER, Chicago, II- 
“Why, Joe, haven't linots. 
you washed yet?” she said. “No, I forgot 
what you told me to wash,” he replied. Home Town 
Sent by JANE KIMMEL, Du Quoin, Illinois 
; FRESHMAN: I'm a little stiff from bowl 
First Papers? ing. 
Coacu: I don’t care where you're from! 
Question: What is a Welsh Rabbit? Get on the track—Sent by Louise SMITH, 


ANSWER: A rabbit born or naturalized in 
Wales.—Sent by VictroRINE MaArINOFF, 
Ecorse, Michigan. 


Discretion 
MistrREss: Marie, when you wait on table 
to-night, don’t spill anything. 
Maip: Don’t worry, ma’am, I never talk 
much.—Sent by MiRIAM TURTELTAUB, West 
Orange, Neu Jersey. 


Her Number 








A. Lt 
| | Joa 
Lilt, 4 
“Stockings?” said the salesman. “Yes, 


ma'am. What number do you wear?” 

“Why, two, of course!” snapped the lady. 
“Do you take me for a centipede?”—Sent 
by LoutsE SCHAEZLEIN, San Francisco, Cal- 
tfornia. 


Baltimore, Maryland. 


In the Park 





BARBARA: Daddy, what kind of a dog is 
that ? 

Dappy: A poodle. 

BARBARA: I wouldn't like to have a dog 


with ravelings on it—Sent by JEAN GIL- 
LESPIE, Charleston, West Virginia. 


Facetious 


ELDERLY Lapy: Will you please direct me 
to the Chicago train? 

BRAKEMAN: If you take the train at the 
left you'll be right, but if you take the train 
at the right you'll be left —Sent by MARGERY 
Scuopp, Buffalo, New York. 
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_ best-dressed girl 
‘| in your crowd? 


If you want to be the 








snappiest number—wash 


all your dresses and belong- 
Soap. Its good, golden soap 


and lots of naptha clean 


mother Fels-Naptha 


keeps ‘ ‘tattle-tale gray” 


out of her big wash! 
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COVER CONTEST 
NEWS 


VO hundred and three girls sub- 
mitted titles for the cover of the 
June AMERICAN GiRL. The winning 
title is ‘Post-Graduate Work,” sent 
by Jean A. Close, of Albany, New 
York. Jean will receive a book as a 
“What 
“Consult Emily 
(why not Beatrice Pierce?) ; 
Have Their Bitter’; 
“Even as You and I"; ‘June Dilem- 
“Dead End”; ‘Graduation 
Blues”’ ; “The Three G’s—Graduation, 
Gifts and Gratitude” ; “Little Woman, 
What Now?"; “Twelve Down and 
Fifty to Go”; “Thinking and Thank- 
ing’; and “A Penny for a Thought.” 
If you think of a good title for this 
send it to the Cover 
Contest care of THE 
AMERICAN GiRL, 570 Lexington Av- 
New York City. You do not 
have to be a subscriber to enter the 
contest. Please print the title, and in- 
clude only your name, address, age, 
and date on the same sheet. Entries 
must be mailed by August fifteenth. 


prize. Other good titles were: 
Price Graduation?” ; 
Post” 
‘All 


Sweets 


ma”’ ; 


month's cover, 


Editor, in 


enue, 
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Big Albums for One Dollar 


SCOTT'S AMERICAN (for U. S.) 
SCOTT'S AIR POST 


Both complete, all major varieties, to January 1, 1936. 
SCOTT STAMP & COIN COMPANY 
1 West 47th St., N. Y., N. Y. 


Send for free, complete price list 





BIG STAMP OUTFIT! ATRMAIL a ETARGLE— searce 

and interesting! Fascinat ing ¢ MAN ISLAN DS— missing 
ALSO. “iatge. SILVER JUBILEE 
ket colorful pic- 


ALL FOR 


CW finally. a se 
nificent d . a 
to approval applicants! Write today for this sensational offer. 


STAMP CO 
Dept. G8 Midwood Station Brooklyn, N.Y. 











STAMP COLLECTION ? 
Contains Africa; Confederate States (fac- FREE! 
simile); China “Wild Goose’’; French Colonies; Beautiful 
Belgium Queen Astrid stamp, etc. all free to approval 
applicants sending 3c postage. 100 he 7c. Watermark 
Detector, 2c. 15 Confederate Print 


Tatham Stamp Co., 281 Belmont (G8). *Springfeld, Mass. 
1 1 DIFFERENT STAMPS from Kou- 

angtcheou, Inini, Latakia, etc. and Free 
Premium offers only 3c to Approval Applicants. 


Badger Stamp Co. Dept. G, Milwaukee, Wis. 
FREE JU.S.BYRD IMPERFORATE 


"Pole Stamp (scarcer than regular 
Burd issue), also Gobi Desert, Sin Kiang, British Silver 
Jubilee, Kouangtcheou, Mermaid Stamp, Cape Juby, Snake 
Stamp, ete., free to approval applicants sending 3c postage. 
PILGRIM STAMP CO., Box 13-A, Mt. Washington, Md. 














WASHINGTON — 


 egrtes S POLSK. 
, I , of Poland. also Scarce 
‘ gS ; American Triangle, and of pont) c 
HnQA diff. naniins U. S. $2 sta dese ng Epi- 5 
= bet rus, Charkhari, a giant and 


midget 

ame. ete.—all for only Ac with lists and 
egy als. MONUMENTAL STAMP 
ARLINGTON-A, Baltimore, Md. 

















TRIANGLE & SAMOA! 
Odd Siberian Triangle; searce Samoan Islands fF 
(both illustrated); also Szechuen, Eastern Rou- 
metia (50 years old!) African Airmail, U. 5. 
Revenue, Cardboard Stamp, Selangor, Bosnia 
4 “ala ete..— everything only 5¢ with 
approv 


Gc. cow Morris, Darlington, Md. 


$1.25 PACKET FOR 5c 


This marvel packet of 56 different includes scarce 
Tannou Touva Triangle (illustrated), British 
Silver Jubilee, world's smallest parcel-post stamp. 
Peru Statue of Liberty stamp, French & British 
C.donies, ete. This big packet—catalog value 
$1.25— MAIER, 5e with bergaie approvals, 
Frankford Ave. 
BALTIMORe, MARYLAND 
















“FREE—THE STAMP FINDER!” 


Send today for our valuable “Sta —an illustrated booklet en- 
abling you instantly to identify all mea “7 stampa, — to tell at a glance 
the countries from which they come! Also fine packet of odd and unusual 
stamps from Bosnia-Herzegovina, Monaco, Jhind, Antieanla, ete.. includ- 
ing maps, ships. animals and strange scenes. All free to approval applicants 


inclosing stage. 
“GARCELON STAMP CO., Box 907, Calais, Maine 


U. S. $10, $5, $4, $2 
and $1 stamps: also scarce LIBER: 1A ““GUN- 
BOAT"’ TRIANGLE and mre! Gwalioe, 
Uganda and Tanganyika, 
. ete., with rare 
U. 5. Imperforate World's Fair stamp 
—ail for 5e with lists and approvals. 
MINOLE STAMP CO. 
PIMLICO-A, BALTIMORE ,MD. 















DIAMOND STAMP: TRIANGLES. SILVER JUBILEE -U. S.A. 
sha: stamp. 
angle, British Silver 


U. 5. All these and many others in our big pkt. only 5c! 
of 32 diff. stampa, with lists and approvals for d 


©. W. CROWDER CO. 
127-F E. North Ave. Baltimore, Md. 


WHOPPER PACKET 5c 


Jubilees, Ships, Triangle, Map, Diamond, Airmail, Boy 
King, Vatican, Jhind, Siam, Iran, Iraq, Peru, Iceland, 
etc. 33 dandy to only Se with sperevels. 

MINION STAMP COMP. 
Dept. AG 


NAURU and Queer countries, ete., 


for Se with bargain approvals and lists. 
BLACK STAR CO. ox 365-G EVANSTON, | 








Arlington, Va. 


searce ASIAN TRIAN- 
Map, Ship, Odd 
ete.—all 





Ship Stamp, 
GLE, and 56 other 





RITISH TURKS ISLANDS FREE—Also Congo’s— 
Monte Carlo—Niger Coast—U gandi—Djibouti—Ecua- 
dorian—Ivory Coast—Ubangi—Free for 5c postage. 


Empire Stamp Co., Dept. A. G., Toronte, Canada 
Cc hina. Egypt, ete., also 


AIR MAILS sit oPe%seima 


all different—all for only 5c th_ bargain approvals. 
John A. Grill, Clifton Station, Baltimore, Md. 


40 UNITED STATES, Commemoratives, 
Airs, etc., 10c with approvals. 
The Stamp Shop, 815 Holland Bidg., St. Louis, Mo. 





From Greece (new issue). 








100 Different Foreign Postage Stamps, one dime. 
P. Miller, 211 Reisinger Ave., Dayton, Ohio. 
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THE STARGAZER 


The pleasant pastime of star gazing holds 
keen interest for many of our Girl Scouts. 
The clear starlit nights will find most of 
these amateur astronomers studying their 
planetary friends, and the names of the vari- 
ous constellations, planets, and star groups 
become as familiar to them as the names of 
their Girl Scout friends. 

Five well-known star groups are repre- 
sented in this puzzle. You can form their 
names by first guessing the correct names of 
the various objects in the circles. Then 
(moving around clockwise) take a portion 
of each name, as indicated by the fractions, 
and make the answer. Thus, if our star group 
should happen to be Leo, you would have 
one-fourth of Lion, which is the letter “L,” 
one-eighth of Elephant, which would be the 
letter “E,” and the half of Ox, which would 
be the letter ‘‘O.” Try it! 

The fractional part of a word taken need 
not always be the first part of that word, it 
can be any of its letters. CORRECTION: In 
star-group number 4 take Y4th of 9 instead 
of “ard as directed in the drawing. 


PUZZLE PACK WORD SQUARE 


From the following definitions build up a 
five-letter word square: 
1. A small coast fish. 
Land belonging to a lord. 
An entrance. 
Masters. 
A rendezvous. 


tN 


w db‘ 


WORD JUMPING 


By changing one letter in the word at a 
time, change SEED to CROP in seven moves. 


A CHARADE 


My first, in defend, is never in guard. 
My second, in soft, is never in hard. 
My third is in nourish, but never in feed. 
My fourth is in want, but never in need. 
My fifth is in blind, but nowhere in see. 
My sixth is in leaf, but not in a tree. 
My seventh, in low, is never in high. 
My eighth is in laugh, but never in cry. 
My whole is a sport almost all like to play 
Where the crowds that are watching are 
cheering and gay. 
By ALICE KINGsBURY, 
Keene, New Hampshire 


ADD A LETTER 


By adding one letter at the beginning of 
each of the following words, seven new 
words will be formed. The seven added 
letters spell a word meaning seafarer. 

1. At 2. Bout 3. Ate 4. Rate 5. Ear 

6. Aster 7. Eel 
By ANNE CHAMPLAIN, Troop 1 
Old Lyme, Connecticut 


YE OLDE TIME RIDDLE 
Why is the figure “9” like a peacock? 
By MARGERY SQUIRE, 
Mount Vernon, New York 


AN ENIGMA 


I am a line in Leigh Hunt's poem, “Abou 
Ben Adhem,” and contain twenty-seven let- 
ters. 

My 1, 4, 24, 26, and 6 is to fish with hook 

and line. 

My 5, 20, 17, and 7 is purpose or end. 

My 21, 13, 15, and 11 is to interweave 

a continuous thread. 

My 27, 22, 19, and 9 is a portal. 

My 14, 12, and 2 is a machine for sep- 

arating the seeds from cotton 

My 8, 25, and 16 is attained, as a victory. 

My 23, 10, and 18 is a falsehood. 

My 3 is an article. 

By Giapys Katz, New York, New York 


PUZZLE PI 


When a printer drops a quantity of type 
and gets words and letters all mixed up, he 
calls it “pi.” Can you arrange the letters in 
this “Girl Scout Pi” back into correct order ? 
A Girl Scout is: 

1. Llyoa. 2. Ufslue. 3. Tucoreosu. 
4. Rfhuleec 5. Tthyirf 6. Neela 
By Mary Burrets, Mason City, lowa. 


ANSWERS 


TO OUR LAST PUZZLES 





Tue Hossy Pvzzte: 
a rg 2. Aquariums 3. Photography 
. Dramatics 5. Stamps 6. Gardening 


Worp Jv MPING: Haste, paste, pasty, patty, fatty. 
Cuarave: Cooking. 

Ye Orpe Time Rippie: The letter V. 

App a Letter: The eight added letters spell 
CAMP FIRE. 

An EnicmMa: Time and tide wait for no man. 


ConceaLtep Anatomy: 1. Knee 2. Feet 3. Hand 
4. Hair 5. Eye 6. Shoulder 
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CUAL SAY WELL 


fine mansion, now desolate and forlorn be- 
yond description. The roof sagged, the win- 
dows were cracked, the beautiful door was 
worn and paintless. Coarse grass and a 
tangled thicket overgrew the wreck of a gar- 
den, small in front for the highway had been 
cut through, but sloping down to the point 
and the water in the back. The girls made 
their way to the house and stood in silence, 
observing every detail of its dilapidated 
beauty. 

“It must have been wonderful once,” said 
Madeleine wistfully. “I'd love to get inside 
it, and see what it looks like.” 

A little subdued, she went up a rough 
path to the front steps, mounted them and 
shook the door. It was locked. 

“We can't get in,” she said, “but we can 
peek through a window from here.” 

Pauline joined her, and they both craned 
forward to a window near the door. It was 
deep, with the stone a couple of feet thick, 
but they could see a bit of ceiling and an 
elaborately carved mantel. 

“We might shinny up to the window and 
get a real view,” Madeleine suggested. 

“Oh, Madeleine, our clothes! And people 
are passing all the time. Suppose they should 
see us snooping?” 

Madeleine laughed. “Well, out of defer- 
ence to you, we'll go around to the back. 
We may find an easier place there.” 

They picked their way to a stone wall 
that ran from the farther side of the house, 
and found that three steps descended to 
what had evidently been the old garden. 
Now the hollow was overgrown with weeds 
and briars. There were two large willow 
trees, then the long point beyond. That was 
defaced by rotting shacks, broken-down der- 
ricks, a rusty car on some equally rusty 
tracks. 

“It is discouraging,’ said Madeleine, feel- 
ing for a level step, “to come back to your 
ancestral home and find it looking like this. 
Just tumbled-down and awful. That glimpse 
of the inside of the house was wonderful 
by comparison. If we can see that, perhaps 
it will cheer us up.” 

She found the suggestion of a path lead- 
ing to the door of a basement at the back, 
on a lower level than the front, and started 
down hopefully, followed by Pauline. It 
was hard going, even with sport shoes. Sud- 
denly there was a rustle in the underbrush. 
Madeleine stopped, looked back, and then 


laughed. She saw a little dog, a wire-haired 
terrier they had noticed several times in the 
village. He must have followed them out to 
this lonely spot. 

“Good old fellow!” she cried, slapping 
her knee to make him come to her. “And 
such whiskers! You've got marvelous whis- 
kers, boy. I’m going to call you ‘Whiskers’ !” 

Whiskers, who was responding delight- 
edly to her petting, suddenly broke away. 
He stood listening, then, nose to the 
ground, tail erect, made for the house. He 
was evidently tracking something, for he 
stood at the door, giving great sniffs. 

“Gracious!” said Pauline. “What ails 
that dog?” 

“Rats,” said Madeleine, following him— 
oblivious of her knitted sport suit. “Good 
boy, Whiskers! Go for them. Rats!” 

Whiskers’ tail wagged violently, and he 
scratched the door. Madeleine shook it. “I'm 
afraid we can't get in here, either,’ she 
said. 


AULINE was picking her way carefully. 

“I'm glad we can't if there are rats,” 
she called. “I’m scared to death of them.” 

“Of course there would be rats in a house 
like this,’ said Madeleine. “But they 
wouldn’t hurt you while it's light.” 

There were some small, dirty windows 
near the door, and she tried to wipe away 
the dust and grime from the panes. It was 
impossible, for most of it was on the inside. 

“Let’s try another one,” said Pauline. 
“The windows over here are much bigger. 
We might even find a pane that is out.” 

She ran to a second window, then called 
delightedly, “Here's a fine, clean place, 
Mad! We can see perfectly. It’s a great big 
room with beams and a huge fireplace.” 

Madeleine hurried over. Then she looked 
at Pauline, startled. “There must be some- 
one inside,” she whispered. “I saw this 
window as I passed to get to the door. I 
am sure it was as dirty as the others. Some- 
body must have wiped it clean in the last 
five minutes.” 

Pauline drew back with a muffled scream. 
She grabbed Madeleine and pulled her to- 
ward the path. 

“What is it?” 

“I guess it was nothing,” Pauline gasped. 
“But don’t stay here. I can’t help thinking 
of ghosts and things.” 

“I thought you really saw something,” 


THE LIGHT IN THE VALLEY 


descent. “The Cave ought not to be more 
than half a mile from here. Let's go there 
first before we do any exploring, and have 
lunch.” 

“All right,” agreed his sister. ‘I haven't 
noticed any kidnappers. Has anybody?’ In 
the clear sunlight Bea was quite ready to 
scoff at Penny’s melodramatic conclusions. 

“We can look for them on the way 
back,” replied the unperturbed Penny. “I’m 
crazy to see that cave.” 

Cow Cave, being dark and mysterious 
and never having been more than superfi- 
cially explored, came up to Penny’s expecta- 
tions. They entered the mouth of it and, as 
Croft threw the rays of his torch about, they 


marveled at the fantastic shapes of the en- 
crusted limestone. But in response to Penny's 
desire to “go a little farther,’ Croft was 
firm. 

“Not on your life. I'm in charge of this 
expedition, and you don’t go an inch beyond 
that opening. Besides it’s nearly noon and 
I'm hungry. Let’s have lunch now. We'll 
have to start back pretty soon. It will take 
longer to get up, you know, than it did to 
come down.” 

Lunch made a strong appeal, even to the 
adventurous Penny. When they had eaten 
it and had started back, she almost forgot 
about the kidnappers because she was com- 
posing a letter to her mother that was to 
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CONTINUED FROM PAGE 43 





said Madeleine, relieved. ‘But this place is 
a mess, and I am not going to put in any 
claim for it. I wouldn't have it as a gift.” 

“Put in a claim?’ said Pauline, surprised. 
“What do you mean? What good would it 
do to put in a claim?” 

“Lots of good if I wanted the place,” said 
Madeleine. “This was half Great-great- 
grandfather Jim's property, even if he didn’t 
want it; and it is half Dad’s and mine now, 
for we are the only ones of his family. But 
I don't want it,” she went on decidedly, ‘and 
Dad wouldn't, either.” 

She stopped to pat Whiskers, who had 
followed them away. Then she stood frown- 
ing a little. “You could imagine anything 
in a place like this rock-bound coast. I can 
understand that better now. Perhaps the 
people were hard and rocky, too. Somebody 
took that money-belt, and put the blame on 
Grandfather Jim. It was disgusting that his 
own brother didn’t back him up, and that 
the girl didn’t stick to him after he had 
saved her life. It serves them right that their 
old house should go to rack and ruin. T'll 
tell them so if I can ever find one of those 
Jewetts.” 

Pauline laughed. “Don’t take it so hard, 
Mad. The way you go on makes it seem as 
if it happened lately. Let’s go back now, and 
forget the old house. If we have to get to 
the Green Bowl to meet Miss Rumsey at 
five, we'll have to hurry.” 

Whiskers went, too, leaping over ob- 
stacles, running away and back. The rats 
forgotten, he turned his attention to the 
birds. A gull rose from some rocks, and 
fluttered over them anxiously. The girls de- 
cided that she must have a nest there, and 
called the dog off. 

“Paul!” Madeleine suddenly gripped her 
friend’s arm. “Look! She—that cat woman— 
is following us!” There upon the rocks 
above the quarry, her figure silhouetted 
against the sky, stood the old woman, star- 
ing after them. They quickened their pace. 

“Peculiar old party, isn’t she?” muttered 
Paul. “But don’t let her get on your nerves. 
No doubt she’s harmless.” 


Was there something uncanny about the 
old Jewett house? Did somebody, inside, 
wipe that dusty window clean? Did Paul 
really see something when she screamed? 
What was the old witch-woman about? The 
next installment will give you some clues. 





CONTINUED FROM PAGE 10 





begin, “We had the most exciting adventure 
to-day. There is a mysterious cave near here 
which no one has ever explored.” 

Suddenly Bea clutched her arm. “Listen!” 
she said. The others stopped short. There 
was a sound—an unmistakable sound. 
Someone was moaning. 

They were passing a clump of trees from 
which the sound seemed to come. Pushing 
through the underbrush, they found them- 
selves in a clearing, in the middle of which 
was a rude log cabin. There were signs of 
habitation—plenty of them. Some enterpris- 
ing beans grew among the stumps, a few 
chickens wandered lazily about, looking for 
grubs, and a hound tied to a clothesline 
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barked furiously as they approached. But 
there was no human being in sight. 

“T'll go ahead and see what the sound is,” 
said Croft. “You two stay here.” 

“Oh, Croft, do be careful,’ begged his 
sister. 

“We're coming, too. Come on, Bea,” 
commanded Penny. 

Croft strode ahead. At the door of the 
cabin, he stopped, listening. Yes, there it 
was again. Someone in the cabin was cer- 
tainly moaning in pain. 

The two girls, their hearts thumping, 
joined him. ; 

“What are you going to do?” whispered 
Penny. 

“I'm going in,” Croft said stoutly. “I 
think it’s a kid, and I don’t believe there's 
anyone else there.” 

Gingerly he opened the door on its leath- 
er hinges and peered in. Then he beckoned 
the girls to follow. 

The room was plain, with almost no fur- 
niture. There was only a rough pine table, 
two hickory chairs, and, at the far end, a 
spool bed. On the bed, half covered with 
a disordered patchwork quilt, lay a curly- 
headed boy. His face was flushed with fever. 
He tossed and moaned continually and seem- 
ed unaware of his visitors. 

Roland Babcock! Penny clenched her fists. 
Those brutes could leave him like this! 

“Kid's pretty sick, I guess,” muttered 
Croft. 

“Maybe he’s hurt,” said Bea. “Put the 
quilt back, Croft, and see.” 

Gently Croft lifted the cover. “Hm!” he 
exclaimed. “Here's the trouble all right. 
It's his foot.” 

There could be no doubt of that, for the 
right foot was red and badly swollen, ev- 
idently as the result of a wound on the 
child's toe. 

“Gee, that's bad!” muttered Croft, in- 
vestigating. “That foot needs dressing.”’ 

“Where are the bandages?’’ asked Bea, 
but Croft was already fumbling with the 
straps of his first-aid kit. 

“We ought to have some boiled water,” 
he said. “S'’pose you girls can find any?” 

‘Maybe in that kettle over the fireplace,” 
suggested Penny. There was water in the 
kettle, warm and presumably boiled. Bea 
found a basin and Croft expertly washed 
the wound with cotton from his kit. The 
child winced at first, but grew quiet pres- 
ently while the foot was bandaged. 
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‘Now what are we going to do? We've 
simply got to get him out of here before 
they come back,” said Penny. 

“Oh, Penny!"’ gasped Bea. 

“We can’t leave the kid alone, of course,” 
Croft spoke thoughtfully. “And Penny’s 
right. They may be coming back. I was 
wondering if we could make some. kind 
of litter and, among the three of us, carry 
him to the Cave. I could stay with him there 
while you girls went home. You'd have to 
send a doctor and notify the police.” 

Bea shuddered. 

“We could make a sort of hammock of 
this quilt,” suggested Penny. “It wouldn’t 
be hard to carry him in that. Or maybe we 
could take turns carrying him over our 
shoulders.” 

While they talked, a new sound—un- 
perceived at first—forced itself upon their 
attention. 

Bea clutched her brother's arm. ‘What's 
that?’’ she breathed. 

Cloppity, cloppity, cloppity, clop. Up the 
rocky slope, hoof beats sounded, growing 
louder, louder, and the tethered hound 
began to bark again. 

“What'll we do?” whispered Penny, as 
they heard the crunching of shale and gravel 
just outside the cabin. “Is there some place 
to hide?” They gazed wildly about the bare 
room. No hiding place there for a fly. 
Croft stood motionless. “Too late!’ he mut- 
tered, through clenched teeth. 


HEN a woman's voice spoke. “You go 

first, Doc,” the voice was saying. ‘All the 
way I've been prayin’ that Tommy would 
still be breathin’, but now I'm skeered to 
look.” 

“You're a brave woman, Mrs. Greene.”’ 
The door was flung open, and the speakers 
entered ihe cabin—a mountain woman and 
the familiar figure of the doctor from Se- 
wanee. 

Seeing the three, the woman flung up 
her hands with an exclamation. ‘My lands! 
What you-all doin’ hyah?” 

“I know these young people, Mrs. 
Greene,” the doctor reassured her. “Howdy, 
Bea. Howdy, Croft.” 

It was not difficult to explain their pres- 
ence. They were picnicking on the moun- 
tain, they told Mrs. Greene. Last night they 
had seen a light flashing down here, and 
had been curious. They had heard her little 
boy moaning, and had stopped to see if they 


SUE GOES TO ENGLAND 


ing out in the punt for a bit?” asked Jeff. 

Sue clapped her hands with delight. This 
was almost as romantic as being serenaded 
by a Spanish caballero, she thought, except 
that Jeff himself wasn’t a bit romantic, just 
matter-of-fact and awfully sporting. Per- 
haps she liked him better that way, after all. 

“Tuppence for your thoughts,”’ he said, 
leaning on his pole. 

“They are much too silly to talk about,” 
answered Sue. “I was thinking of fairies 
in an enchanted forest, and roses climbing 
over an old wall, and rooks calling, and 
bells at evening.” 

“Just fancy!’ murmured Jeff. Then he 
stopped poling and sat down. ‘Do you really 
think of things like that?” 

“Only in my more romantic moments. 
What do you think about on moonlight 
nights on the river?” 


Jeff was puzzled. “Why, dash it all, I 
suppose about cricket scores, and my hunt- 
ing dogs, and what kind of cake we had for 
tea, and all that sort of thing.” 

But when they said good-night at the 
boat house, Jeff added, “That was topping. 
Shall we go out again to-morrow evening?” 
And Sue ran happily up the path, wondering 
why she liked this tall, blond, unromantic 
boy so much. Perhaps because she had 
English blood in her veins, and understood 
the things he did not say. 

Next day they went to the Royal Regatta, 
and—thrill of thrills !—watched it from one 
of the house boats. Sue could not tell after- 
wards which she loved most—the house 
boat itself, gallant with pennants, the ex- 
citing race, the cheering crowd, or the set- 
ting of river, trees, and quaint old town. 

That evening, Jeff took Sue out in the 
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could help. They didn’t think it necessary 
to inform the doctor and the child’s mother 
that they had been about to abduct him and 
conceal him in Cow Cave. 

Mrs. Greene was touchingly grateful. 

“I thought I was plumb crazy,” she said, 
“when I flashed them signals up on the 
mountain last night. Tommy hurt hisself 
three days ago and last night I knowed I'd 
got to have a doctor, but I didn’t want to 
leave him by hisself whilst I fotched one. 
Then I seen yore light up thar on the moun- 
tain, an’ I thought mebbe, if I answered 
back, whoever seen it would know we-all 
was in trouble, an’ would mebbe send help. 
So I got my torch my brother in Nashville 
sont me, an’ I flashed back. But this mornin’ 
Tommy was out’n his head, an’ I darsent 
wait no longer. So I started before sun-up for 
Sewanee.” 

“You walked ten miles for the doctor?” 
asked Bea in amazement. 

“Yas’m. That wasn’t nothin’, only fur 
worryin’ about Tommy. Doc here, he brought 
me back.” 

Penny's momentary disappointment van. 
ished. The little boy hadn’t turned out to be 
Roland Babcock, after all. But signals across 
a dark valley! A mystery solved! She had 
an inspiration. 

“Tl tell you what!’ she said. ‘“To-night, 
just after sundown, we'll signal you again. 
And if Tommy's all right, you flash back 
once. And if he’s not, and you want us to 
telephone for the doctor, you flash three 
times.” 


That night Bea, Penny, and Croft sat 
again on the stone bench, a little lame and 
stiff, to be sure. After the sun had disap- 
peared behind old Shaggy, they sat gazing 
into the valley and, presently, like a lone 
firefly, came a single flash of light. Croft 
sent back an answering signal to show that 
they had seen and understood. 

“I’m so glad that Tommy’s better, and 
that the paper says Roland Babcock has been 
returned to his father and mother,” sighed 
Bea. 

“Yes,” assented Penny. “We were silly, 
I guess—or I was—to think that Tommy was 
Roland. It’s turned out all right, but I think 
I'll swear off mystery stories for a while.” 

“Why?” asked Croft. 

“Oh, because,” answered Penny. Then 
she added, “I guess things are more in- 
teresting just the way they are.” 
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punt again. He talked only about tennis, and 
the best places in London for cold cuts, 
and bally old Eton—but hadn't she seen 
him that day with a primrose in his button- 
hole? Hadn't he borrowed her Midsummer 
Night's Dream, and read it for an hour in 
the shade of the old oak? And hadn't he 
tenderly fed the sick puppy himself? 

The morning Sue and her mother left, 
Joan and Jeff stood beside the car, saying 
good-by. "I do wish you were stopping on 
forever,” cried Joan. 

“I'd jolly well like to see those Indians 
and buffaloes in America,” Jeff called. 

“You might jolly well get scalped!” 
laughed Sue. And nobody, not even her 
mother, knew that there was a primrose 
pressed between the thirty-ninth and fortieth 
pages of the pocket edition of Midsummer 
Night's Dream. 














NCLE JIM will be right 

down,” said Jean, seating 

herself on a sofa beside her 
chum. 

“Swanky place your uncle stops 
when he comes to town,” murmur- 
ed Joan, looking around the hotel 
lobby. “But then he’s a swanky 
uncle, sending us flowers when he 
takes us to lunch, and everything. 
Isn't it fun?” 

“Uh-huh. And this hotel is in 
such good taste, too. They must 
have had some top-notch decora- 
tor. I always notice everything 
about interior decorating since | 
read that article of James Rus- 
sell Patterson’s in the September 
AMERICAN GIRL, about decorating 
as a career.” 


@ Joan nodded. “That whole vo- 
cational series is grand; and the 
etiquette series is, too. Have you 
read Beatrice Pierce’s latest article 
—Off to College? It tells about 
everything you need — clothes, 
things for your room, sports para- 
phernalia. And it sort of shapes 
your thoughts to college.” 


“Sugar and Spice and Every- 


“Yes, I know,” said Jean. “And 
there's another article in the Sep- 
tember issue, by President Henry 
T. Moore of Skidmore, that would 
be a tremendous help to any girl 
who’s just entering college. I mean 
to put those away in a special place 
until we're ready to go ourselves.” 


@ “Good idea!” agreed Joan. 

Jean buried her nose in her 
gardenias. “Did you notice,” she 
asked, “that there were five stories 
in the September AMERICAN GIRL 
instead of the usual four? That 
new series of Animal Pioneer 
stories, by Catharine Cate Cob- 
lentz is a knockout, isn’t it? 
I liked it a lot. I just loved 
Betty's Sister, by Beth Bradford 
Gilchrist, and House for Sale, by 
Marjorie Maxwell, and—’’ She 
broke off suddenly. ‘More anon,” 
she said, rising. “Here comes 
Uncle Jim out of the elevator. He 
said something over the ‘phone 
about having an appointment at 
two-thirty, so I suppose he'll want 
to eat right away.” 

In a moment Uncle Jim was be- 


thing Nice’’—that’s What 
Jean and Joan are Made Of! 


side them, holding out his hand. 
“Are these the charming young 
ladies who are waiting for me?” 
His keen eyes approved their 
bright faces and the smartness of 
their frocks. ““Good gracious! The 
last time I saw you two, you were 
young tomboys, climbing over the 
jungle gym in the back yard. And 
now, look at you! Terribly grown 
up. As beautiful as the flowers in 
May—and far more chic.” With 
an expert hand under his niece’s 
elbow, he steered the highly de- 
lighted chums toward the entrance 
to the dining room. 

“Lobster Newburg for mine,” 
whispered Jean, in Joan’s ear, as 
they followed the waiter to a win- 
dow table. “What are you having ?” 
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